

















ECAUSE of the marked increase in normal passenger traffic and in addition the 
large number of trains required for the movement of. our armed forcés, the 
Louisville & Nashville, like many other larger railroads not having surplus heavy 


passenger power, has been forced to haul these extra passenger trains with freight 
locomotives... The need for freight power is extremely critical, and to relieve this 
condition most expeditiously, the L. & N. has ordered eight 4000 Hp. General Motors 
Diesel Road Locomotives, the first of which is scheduled to enter service in May ... These 
eight GM Diesels will release 15 to 18 heavy steam passenger locomotives for extra 
passenger duty and in turn will release a substantial number of freight locomotives 
for service where they are so badly needed ... The present plan is to assign four 
of these GM Diesels to handle “THE AZALEAN” and “THE PAN-AMERICAN” trains 
between Cincinnati and New Orleans and the remaining four Diesels to “THE 
SOUTHLAND” and “THE FLAMINGO” trains between Cincinnati and Atlanta. 
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MOLYBDENUM ENLISTS FOR THE DURATION 


The enormous increase in requirements of molybdenum has necessitated the War 
Production Board Order M-110, placing molybdenum consumption under allocation 
control...Our metallurgical research staff is fully engaged in war work. At our mine, 
mill and converting plant, every effort is being made towards maximum production. 


CLIMAX FURNISHES AUTHORITATIVE ENGINEERING DATA ON MOLYBDENUM APPLICATIONS. 
MOLYBDIC OXIDE—BRIQUETTED OR CANNED © FERROMOLYBDENUM e CALCIUM MOLYBDATE 
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The Week at a Glance 


| ESTIMATING CAR NEEDS: The 
government car supply estimators who 
- think the railroads can get along with next 
to no new cars seem to be doing their figur- 
ing purely on a basis of predictable car- 
loadings, and without taking the much 
longer hauls, which now predominate, into 
account. Such is the conclusion of the lead- 
ing editorial herein, which presents figures 
to substantiate the suspicion. In Janu- 
ary of this year carloadings were only 
11 per cent above January a year ago, but 
ton-miles were up 23 per cent, or more 
than twice as much. The greater efficiency 
in the use of cars, which both railroads and 
shippers are striving for, may very well 
not add substantially to the car supply, as 
the estimators are counting on it doing, 
but instead may be largely absorbed by the 
_ greater average distance each car is mov- 
ing. 
i) 

NO BAD ORDER RESERVE: 
Another consideration which may make the 
estimates of the government “experts” 
even more ridiculous than they appear on 
their face is the fact that the bad order 
ratio is now near rock bottom. The re- 
serve of extra car supply which was tapped 
during the past year by reducing the bad 
order ratio from 6.6 per cent to 3.6 per 
cent isn’t there any more. 

2 
OUT GOES PIPE DREAM: The 
crude oil pipe line which a company, half- 
owned by the Machinists’ Union, wants to 
build from Texas to Savannah, Ga., has 
failed to get ODT approval. Mr. Eastman 
appointed a 3-man board to examine the 
project and he also sought the advice of 
the War Department. The latter did not 
believe that the proposal would aid the 
military effort and the 3-man board said 
the undertaking was still in the “inchoate” 
or “prospectus” stage. So Brother Joe 
turned it down—but, he made it clear, he 
is still open-minded on other pipeline proj- 
ects which may look a little more helpful 
toward harming Hitler and Hiro. 

® 
“PHOEBE .SNOW” RETURNS: 
Other oldtimers will, like your reporter, be 
glad to hear that the Lackawanna has 
brought back to, life again that most re- 
nowned railroad lady, the spotless “Phoebe 
Snow.” The road naturally isn’t, in this 
day of air-conditioning, going to publicize 
the advantages of anthracite as locomotive 
fuel in keeping cinders out of the pas- 
sengers’ hair and soot off their faces. But 
Phoebe is back anyhow, as a symbol on 
the road’s new box cars, which a picture 
mM our news pages will verify. We wel- 
come the damsel, even if she isn’t going to 
be as ubiquitously insistent on her dainti- 
ness as once she was. 


eS 
OIL: NEARS 600M BBL.: 586,350 
daily bbl. of petroleum products was the 
average hit by the railroads in the move- 
ment to the Atlantic Coast in the April 11 
week. These announcements, which report 
a larger total each week, ought to serve 
a a good lesson in tongue-control to the 
Petroleum Co-ordinator (Honest Harold 
Ickes) who makes them. Remember how 


he quacked and sputtered and called names 
last fall at the modest railroad claim that 
they could handle 200,000 bbl. a week? 
e) 
LOCAL OPTION TIME: Not content 
with the hour of “daylight saving” they 
have already got, some communities, par- 
ticularly in the East, want to gum up the 
works, and train schedules, by adding 
another hour this summer. Joe Eastman 
has written to the governors of New York, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey beseeching 
them not to pile this nuisance upon the 
plenteous pains transportation already suf- 
fers, and he also admonishes them that the 
states probably lack legal power to take 
this action anyhow, Congress having en- 
tered the field. The principal proponents 
for turning more darkness into daylight 
are operators of beach concéssions and such- 
like amusements who foresee greater pat- 
ronage if people’s leisure fills more hours 
when the sun is there to tingle the epi- 
dermis. 
a 


UNIONS AGGRIEVED AGAIN: 
Last week it was General Order No. 1, 
which George Harrison fears might cur- 
tail some superfluous jobs, which brought 
forth loud complaint from the power house 
across the street from the Capitol. This 
week their lordships are provoked that 
there was an ODT session on the railroads’ 
labor requirements at which Labor, with 
a capital L, was not among the invited 
guests. Having such a -session without 
Labor, said Mr. Luhrsen in an official 
bull, “gives the impression that railroads 
can be run without employees.” Mr. 
Luhrsen is not a railroad employee and 
neither is Mr. Harrison, and it is a fa- 
miliar, though deceptive, device whereby 
an affront to political spokesmen for em- 
ployees is made to appear as an injury to 
employees themselves. 

) 

CO-ORDINATING MADE HARD: 
You hear a lot of free advice from regu- 
latory statesmen about how railroads 
ought to become “all-round transportation 
companies”—but let a railroad try to fol- 
low this advice and see where it gets. The 
latest instance is the Milwaukee, which 
seeks I. C. C. permission to establish co- 
ordinated rail-truck service in its territory. 
An I. C. C. examiner, however, urges the 
commission to forbid the road thus to ex- 
tend its service. Instead, he wants to force 
the carrier to do its “co-ordinating” by 
handing over the freight it would truck to 
established truck lines. 
McNUTT MANPOWER BOSS: The 
activities of Otto Beyer in the ODT, in 
seeking methods to assure the railroads 
of an adequate supply of help, and of the 
Retirement Board in recruiting men, will 
all come under the general direction of 
Paul McNutt in his new job as head of 
the War Manpower Commission. It is to 
be hoped, if they come to allocating men 
the way they have been allocating steel, 
that there will be somebody on the board 
who understands transportation better than 
the benighted WPB does. 


~ 
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BACK TO MONOPOLY?: “Now the 
ton-mile boys are back in the saddle again” 
—such was the lamentation when the war 
broke out in ’39 of one of the country’s 
more percipient younger traffic executives. 
What he meant was that the railroads had 
begun to learn how to operate successfully 
as a competitive business; that, after the 
war was over, they were going to need 
competitive skill more than they ever did; 
but that, in the meantime, there was 
danger that they would let their new-found 
merchandising ability slip away from them. 
An able advertising man discusses this 
same theme in a manner to provoke the 
thought of the most preoccupied, in an 
article appearing elsewhere in these pages. 
7 
“BARRIER” CAMPAIGN: The “trade 
barrier” ballyhoo campaign seems to have 
convinced Mr. Eastman. This is unfortun- 
ate, but this conscientious official can’t be 
blamed that he hasn’t time to peer deeply 
and suspiciously into every plausible project 
which is put before him. As. one who 
knows intimately the story of the “barrier” 
propaganda project has said, “They can 
tell an appealing lie, such as ‘Balkanizing 
America,’ in two catchy lines, which it 
takes two forbidding paragraphs to refute.” 
.) 


STATION “OUT OF HOLE”: The 
North Western’s chateau-type passenger 
station at Milwaukee was an architectural 
credit to its proprietor 50 years ago. In 
recent years it has aroused somewhat less 
pride—but now the old glory has returned, 
for reasons which will be clear to you, 
reader, when you leaf over a few pages 
to the right. A rejuvenation job has been 
done—and not too costly either—which 
preserves the substantial merit of the old 
structure, while providing trim modernity 
at the spots where it will soothe and con- 
venience the exacting expectations of a 
generation conditioned to streamliners. Es- 
pecially effective has been the adjust- 
ment of the station to a street level which, 
raised 20 years ago, has, ever since, left 
the building “in a hole.” Not an easy dis- 
crepancy to ease off, but. cleverly and ef- 
fectively accomplished. 
e) 

DRAFT GEAR ECONOMY: The 
drastic reductions in the past couple of 
decades in damage to freight in transit, 
ascribable to rough handling, didn’t just 
fall into the railroads’ lap. A lot of con- 
scientious, continuous plugging by profes- 
sional specialists—not all in one depart- 
ment—was what halved the breakage. One 
group who did a lot in this direction was 
the draft gear folks—on the railroads and 
off. What the generally-unsatisfactory 
situation (but with some exceptions) was 
in 1924, and the changes since introduced, 
are reviewed elsewhere in these pages in 
a paper by a noted draft gear engineer. 
Since the draft gear millennium isn’t here 
yet, it’s worth any railroad man’s time to 
find out what causes bad draw bar condi- 
tions and the effects thereof—together with 
well-tried methods for improving them. 
Rough-riding coupling and buffing mechan- 
isms don’t only play hob with lading, but 
with the equipment itself. 








SMOOTHER RIDING and 
SAFETY at Higher Freight Speeds 


NATIONAL B-1 TRUCKS WITH DUAL CONTROL 


Spring and friction elements in side frames control vertical oscilla- 
tions and also strongly resist any inclination of the truck to get out 


of square. 


This resistance to unsquaring prevents horizontal oscillation, and is a 
necessary safety requirement for high speed freight train operation. 


The Type B-1 design also effects important savings in maintenance expenditures, because spring planks are 
not required—total weight is less—there are fewer separate parts—the life of springs is increased—and 
wheel changes can be readily made without disassembling any of the major members. 


They meet all A. A. R. requirements 


NATIONAL MALLEABLE AND STEEL CASTINGS CO. 
General Offices: CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Sales Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco 


Works: Cleveland, Chicago, Indianapolis, Sharon, Pa. Melrose Park, II! 


Canadian Representatives: Railway and Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd., Toronto and Montreal 
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Freight Car Supply and Traffic 
in 1929, 1941 and 1942 


Those who are deciding how much materials shall 
be allocated to the railways and railway equipment and 
supply manufacturers for maintaining and enlarging 
railway capacity are, whether they know it or not, 
thereby deciding whether the war will be carried on as 
effectively as possible and the needs of the civilian 
population will be supplied. There are shortages of 
many materials needed for adequate production for 
war. But a shortage of transportation would restrict 
the nation’s total production, including its production 
for war—unless production should be so managed that 
all shortages had to be borne by the civilian population, 
regardless of its needs. The greatest menace to ade- 
quate transportation apparently is that the past and 
prospective increase in the demand for it is being meas- 
ured by those allocating materials principally or en- 
tirely by past and prospective increases in freight car- 
loadings. It cannot be emphasized too often or too 
strongly that carloadings have ceased to be a measure 
of the amount of freight service being rendered and 
demanded. 


Car Supply Estimators Overlook Longer Hauls 


We have repeatedly emphasized this fact by publish- 
ing data showing how much more rapidly ton-miles 
(tons carried One mile) are increasing than carload- 
ings, because of the increasing distances that freight 
and, consequently, freight cars must be moved. It is 
forcibly illustrated again by the ton-mile statistics for 
January, 1942, just issued by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The number of cars loaded with freight 
in January, 1941, was 2,740,095 and in January, 1942, 
was 3,042,706, an increase of only 11 per cent. By 
contrast, the ton-mileage of revenue freight in January, 
1941, was 34,915 million and in January, 1942, was 
42,962 million, an increase of 23 per cent. That is, 
ton-miles increased at a rate more than twice as great 
as carloadings. Comparison with 1929, when ton-mile- 
age was the largest in history prior to 1941, is equally 
significant. Carloadings in January, 1929, were 3,571,- 
455 and in January, 1942, only 3,042,706, or only 85 
per cent as large. But ton-mileage in January, 1929, 
was only 35,262 million, while in January, 1942, it was 
42,962 million, or 22 per cent larger. Ton-mileage, in 





proportion to the number of cars loaded, was 43 per 
cent larger in January, 1942, than in January, 1929. 

Comparisons of the performance of and demands 
upon the railways in 1929 and 1941 are the most sig- 
nificant available for any entire two years. Therefore 
we present these comparisons in some detail in the 
table appearing herewith. The figures given for “aver- 
age number of cars on line” include both railroad-owned 
and privately-owned freight cars, as both, of course, are 
used in rendering total railway freight service. They 
show that in the first quarter of 1941 there were only 
74 per cent as many cars on line—or 639,000 fewer— 
as in the first quarter of 1929. The number increased 
in the last quarter of 1941 to 77 per cent of the number 
in the last quarter of 1929; but was still almost 565,000 
less. In January, 1942,;'the number had increased to 
80.4 per cent’of the number in January, 1929; but was 
still over 484,000 less. 


Ton-Miles Per Car Up 52 Per Cent Since ‘29 


Carloadings increased in 1941 from 77.2 per cent of 
1929 carloadings in the first quarter of the year to 85.4 
per cent in the last quarter of the year. But meantime 
ton-mileage increased from 99 per cent of 1929 ton- 
mileage in the first quarter of the year to 117.3 per 
cent in the last quarter of the year. Thus, the ratio of 
the increase in carloadings to the increase in ton-miles 
rose from 128 per cent in the first quarter to 137 per 
cent in the last quarter. The figures in the table show 
how this increase in ton-miles of transportation service 
rendered was accomplished. The average number of 
times each freight car was loaded was 4.3 per cent 
larger in the first quarter of 1941 than in the first quar- 
ter of 1929; 4.4 per cent larger in the second quarter ; 
5.9 per cent larger in the third quarter; and 10% per 
cent larger in the fourth quarter. But meantime the 
increase in ton-miles per car in the first quarter of 1941 
over the first quarter of 1929 was 34 per cent; in the 
second quarter 34.4 per cent; in the third quarter 47.2 
per cent; and in the fourth quarter 52 per cent. In the 
entire year the increase in ton-miles per car was’ rel- 
atively seven times as great as the increase in the 
number of times that each car was loaded. 

The complete explanation of the remarkable increase 
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accomplished in ton-mileage per car is to be found in 
the facts that, not only was (1) each freight car loaded 
6.3 per cent oftener in 1941 than in 1929, but also that 
(2) average load per loaded car increased from 26.9 
tons to 28.5 tons, or 6 per cent, and (3) the average 
distance traveled by each car daily increased from 32.3 
in 1929 to 40.6 in 1941, or 26 per cent. 

How much of an increase in the demand for railway 
service may reasonably be expected in 1942? In Jan- 
uary, 1942, when carloadings were 15 per cent less 


April 25, 1942 


surplus reported in the first quarter of 1941 was almost 
95,000, while in the first quarter of 1942 it was less 
than 62,000. ‘ 


No Additions from Further B. O. Reduction 


The increase in ton-mileage in the third quarter over 
the first quarter of 1941 was 27 per cent. What 
changes in the car situation occurred between these 
two quarters? The average number of cars on line was 








Freight Car Supply, Car Loadings and Ton-Miles in 1929, 1941 and 1942 


% 1941 
1929 1941 of 1929 1929 


Avg. No. Cars on Line 


1941 o {1929 1929 1941 
Car Loadings 


% 1941 % 1941 % 1941 Ton-Miles 
of 1929 to car loadings 
compared with 


1929 ratio 


Revenue Ton-Miles 
(Millions) 


105,976 105,016 
109,388 109,370 
119,561 132,648 
112,279 131,670 
447,204 478,704 


9,382,201 
10,464,227 
11,417,056 
11,021,443 
42,284,927 


2,458,980 
2,461,825 
2,478,997 
2,469,732 
2,467,384 


1,820,036 
1,831,216 
1,868,638 
1,905,192 
1,856,270 


12,153,528 
13,463,425 
14,303,073 
12,907,899 
52,827,925 





of 1929 1929 
3,571,455 


1929 1942 
2,462,448 1,978,018 80.4 


3,042,706 85.2 


_ % 1942 Ton-Miles 
to car loadings 
FJ 1942 compared with 
1942 of 1929 1929 1942 of 1929 1929 ratio 
35,262 42,962 121.8 143 





% 1941 
of 1929 1929 1941 
Avg. Ton-Miles per Car 
43,098 57,700 


1929 1941 
Avg. Loads per Car 
4.94 5.45 A 

44,434 

48,230 

45,462 

181,224 


1929 


January 14,320 


% 1941 
of 1929 


59,975 
70,986 
69,111 
257,772 


1942 
21,725 








than in January, 1929, and only 11 per cent more than 
in January, 1941, the increase in ton-miles over Janu- 
ary, 1929, was 511% per cent and over January, 1941, 
was 23 per cent. In February, 1942, the increase in 
carloadings over 1941 was only 8% per cent and in 
March only 3% per cent; but these figures are highly 
deceptive because of the large movement of coal in Feb- 
ruary and March, 1941, especially the latter, in antici- 
pation of the coal mine strike which occurred in April, 
1941. The increases in loadings in the first three 
months of this year over 1940 were January, 19 per 
cent; February, 26.6 per cent; and March, 26.5 per 
cent—that is, larger in February and March than in 
January. 

When ton-mileage figures are available for the entire 
first one-third of 1942 they undoubtedly will show that 
the increases in the freight service being rendered by 
the railways and in the demands upon them for service 
are continuing as they did throughout last year—ex- 
cepting during the April, 1941, coal strike—and in 
January of this year. What, then, about the freight 
car situation? In the first quarter of 1941 the number 
of railroad-owned cars in bad order averaged 107,202, 
or 6.6 per cent of the total; in the first quarter of 1942, 
only 61,657, or 3.6 per cent of the total. This reduc- 
tion of the number in bad order increased the supply 
of serviceable cars by 45,545; and there is nothing in 
experience to indicate that the percentage now in bad 
order can be further reduced. In spite of this reduc- 
tion of the number of cars in bad order, the average car 


increased 48,602, and the average number of railroad- 
owned cars in bad order was reduced 28,851. These 
two changes increased the supply of serviceable cars 
77,453. And yet meantime the average car surplus 
declined about 40,000. These figures indicate that 
there were required an average of at least 117,500 more 
active cars to handle the traffic in the third quarter of 


_ 1941 than in the first quarter. With the surplus down 


to an average of less than 62,000 cars in the first quar- 
ter of 1942, and the number of bad order cars reduced 
during this quarter to the apparently irreducible mini- 
mum of less than 62,000, or 3.6 per cent, how are the 
railroads going to be able to meet the demands upon 
them next summer and fall if there shall be an increase 
of 27 per cent in ton-mileage in the third quarter over 
the first quarter of 1942, as occurred last year—or, 
worse still, an increase of 37 per cent in ton-miles in 
October, 1942, over January, 1942, as occurred last 
year? Plainly, the decision of the War Production 
Board to allocate materials for building only 18,000 
freight cars in the last eight months of this year fore- 
casts provision of none.of the largely increased number 
of cars that will be required next summer and fall, if, 
as now seems probable, traffic shall increase relatively 
as much as it did last year. 

The increase in the average haul (per railroad) of 
revenue freight, from 181.6 miles in October, 1929, to 
209.6 (about 15% per cent) was a resultant of a change 
in the character ‘of the traffic itself, rather than of man- 
agerial ingenuity. But there was nothing “automatic” 
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in the increase in the average speed of freight trains, 
or the increase in the average miles moved by each car 
daily. They resulted from improved locomotives, track, 
signals and from constantly increasing managerial skill. 
Faster train movement, and keeping cars on sidings 
less and in trains more, is the great contribution which 
railroad management has made and is making to the 
most efficient possible use of railroad equipment for 
furthering the war effort. 


Longer Hauls Absorb Reduced Detention 


Shippers are, of course, also assisting greatly—both 
by loading and unloading cars with less delay; and by 
loading them more heavily. Undoubtedly there is a 
great deal more that can be done in this direction. 
There remains a question, however, how much reliance 
can be placed on such efforts to provide an increase in 
the car supply—because of the increased average dis- 
tance which cars are now being hauled. Calculations 
of demand for cars are based on shippers’ advance esti- 
mates of the number of cars they expect to load. They 
do not add a factor to their loadings estimates to 
give effect to probable average longer hauls. We 
apprehend that the increasing length of haul may off- 
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set much of the effort which both shippers and carriers 
are putting forth to load cars more heavily, and to load 
and discharge them more expeditiously. If this appre- 
hension be well-founded, then those who are looking to 
efforts of this kind to add to the supply of available 
freight cars are going to be disappointed. 


Events May Prove Absurd Estimates 
Still More Incompetent 


How much consideration did the War Production 
Board give to the relatively much greater increase in 
ton-miles than in car loadings that is occurring when it 
decreed that the railroads would have to get along with 
only 63,000 new freight cars in 1942? The “experts” 
of that body obviously are relying on continued increase 
in efficiency in the use of cars to add to the supply 
available for meeting increased demands; but the more 
of such increase in efficiency already has been accom- 
plished, the less of it can be relied upon in future; and 
if the tendency of ton-miles to increase more than car 
loadings persists, the absurd estimates of the WPB on 
the amount of new equipment the railroads will require 
may turn out to be even more absurd than they at first 
appeared. 





The general manager of the Middle Atlantic 
States Motor Carrier Conference, Inc., D. T. 
Waring, writes that we incorrectly quoted a circular 
of his in our March 21 article “Time to Deal 
Rationally with Transportation.” He complains 
also that we omitted the last paragraph of this 
communication to his members. In order that our 
readers may not be deprived of Mr. Waring’s 
expression in its pure and unalloyed wholeness 
we quote in full the copy he sent us: 


“There has been severe criticism directly from one of the 
Interstate Commerce Commissioners of failure of common 
carriers by motor vehicle to fulfil their obligations to the 
public under their certificates in that they fail, for one ex- 
cuse or another, to accept and transport shipments deemed 
to be unprofitable, especially small shipments. 

“To what extent there are grounds for this criticism I 
do not know, but if it is generally true that common car- 
riers are guilty it is a severe indictment of the industry. 
Your obligation to accept and transport all freight offered 
within the scope of your operating rights is clear and not 
only would your failure to do so injure the standing of the 
industry generally but might result in revocation of your 
certificate. 

“Hundreds of thousands of dollars are being spent an- 
nually to build up respect for and remove prejudices against 
the trucking industry, and practices of the kind referred 
to will do much to nullify these efforts. 

“Our members are strongly urged to fully meet their 
obligations as common carriers and not subject themselves 
to criticism of this nature.” 


It is noted that a copy of the letter of complaint 
to us was sent to Ted V. Rodgers, president, Amer- 
ican Trucking Associations, Inc. It is interesting 
thus to note that these two gentlemen rely on the 





Time to Stop Hand-Picking Traffic 


Interstate Commerce Commission for news concern- 
ing the existence of a practice which the shipping 
community has observed to be prevalent in the 
trucking business since the enactment of the Motor 
Carrier Act, 1935, and before. Your observer 
should not want to suspect that such a circular 
as this was issued rather for purposes of the 
record than to convey new information to its 
recipients. 

Still, would anyone seriously question that com- 
mon motor carriers quite generally make a prac- 
tice of “picking and choosing” high-grade freight 
in quantities, and balancing their loadings in both 
directions? Do not, in fact, their tariffs contain 
“stop gaps” that discourage unwanted traffic, and 
do not their applications for certificates as common 
carriers make the practice of omitting small inter- 
mediate points? Hasn’t the I. C. C. some responsi- 
bility for the practice mentioned by Mr. Waring 
in that it approved the minimum rate order which 
made these “stop gaps” possible? 

It seems quite likely that the great loss in 
revenues which the railroads have sustained in 
recent years by reason of “picking and choosing” 
by their competitors curtailed considerably the 
amount of new equipment they were able to buy 
during that period—but there is no use of com- 
plaining about that now. 

But has “picking and choosing” stopped? If 
not, why not? Why go on burning up precious 


rubber—and neglect to require the trucks to re- 
linquish their uneconomic services at the same time 
that the railroads are being required to relinquish 
theirs? 




















C. & N. W. Gives “400” Aspect 
to Its Milwaukee Station 


Modernizes medieval-style structure with limestone veneer 
: base course, new entrance and enclosed train con- 
course, and complete rehabilitation of interior 


LITTLE more than 50 years ago, the Chicago & 

North Western built an architecturally outstand- 

ing station at Milwaukee, Wis., in medieval Euro- 
pean style, which was looked upon for many years as a 
thing of beauty, but time, use and changing styles in re- 
cent years converted it into an outmoded and inadequate 
facility in many respects. Today, while the medieval 
superstructure still stands, and is still a thing of beauty 
in its own right, an effective modernization project has 
given it a thoroughly up-to-date aspect at the street level 
and about its main entrance, and has completely trans- 
formed the interior to afford facilities that are not only 
strikingly modern in detail and restful in appearance, 
but which also afford largely increased comfort and con- 
venience for patrons. 

It is particularly fitting that the Milwaukee station 
should be modernized since it is one of the principal stops 
for the road’s fleet of streamlined Diesel “400” trains 
to the Twin Cities and the resort sections of northern 
Wisconsin and Michigan. That the work has been done 
effectively is attested by the acclaim of patrons and the 
local community alike. That the railroad will be bene- 
fited is assured not alone in this public acclaim, but also 
by the fact that for a relatively modest expenditure, its 
sturdy, well-located and still highly serviceable station 
has been given a new lease on life. 

Located along the waterfront of Lake Michigan, the 
station, three stories high and 200 ft. long, faces north 
on Wisconsin avenue; the station tracks, three in num- 
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ber, parallel the east face, which is two stories high and 
approximately 200 ft. long. The building is of brick 
construction throughout, faced with a-dark red pressed 
face brick, the front being replete with arched-top win- 
dows, peaked gables, circular corner towers, and a mas- 
sive central tower, 24 ft. square, rising to a height of 
120 ft. above a bold, serrated brick arch forming the 
main entranee. 

From the standpoint of the exterior, the most objec- 
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Left—The Station Was Lifted Out of a “Hole” and 
Faced at the Street Level With a Pink-Textured Lime- 
stone. Below—The Station Prior to the Modernization 


Work, Showing Its Obscured, Unattractive Entrance 





tionable feature of the station lay in a civic improve- 
ment carried out about 20 years ago, which raised the 
level of Wisconsin avenue about 15 ft., placing the lower 
front face of the building, including the main entrance, 
below the street level and reached only by a ramp 20 ft. 
wide, maintained between the building face and the near 
retaining wall of the raised street. This objectionable 
feature, plus the need for an enclosed train concourse 
facing the tracks and general modernization of the in- 
terior public facilities to bring them into harmony with 
the improved passenger train service of the road, were 
the principal motivating influences behind the station 
modernization project. 


Main Entrance Raised 
The first and most important improvement undertaken 


from the standpoint of the station exterior was to “lift 
the building out of the hole.” This was accomplished 


» 
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by raising the main entrance to the level of Wisconsin 
avenue, approximately 15 ft., and paving over the former 
low ramp approach to the station to form a broad side- 
walk flanking the station front. The new sidewalk, of 
reinforced concrete, is supported on reinforced concrete 
beams, on eight-foot centers, the ends of which were 
given support in holes cut in the street retaining wall 
on the one side, and into the brickwork of the building 
on the other. The beams and walk were poured mono- 
lithic, employing ready-mixed concrete. 

The construction of the sidewalk at the street level, 
destroying the existing arched main entrance and cutting 
abruptly into the high arched-top windows of the first 
story, called for an entirely new entrance, with an in- 
side stairway leading down to the station level floor. This 
change gave rise to a plan to modernize the new street- 
level face of the structure by banding it with a veneer 
of pink-texture, Kasota dolomitic limestone in block 
pattern, extending this around on the west end, which 
is exposed to view from Marshall street across a taxicab 
drive and terraced station lawn. In conjunction with 
this new base course, which was carried to a height of 
15 ft. above the sidewalk level and capped with a copper 
cornice, all of the first-story windows along the station 
front were cut off just above the sidewalk level, were 
squared up across the top, and were provided with new 
sash and frames, each with four horizontal muntins. 
Further accentuating the new modern motif of the base 
course, the windows were glazed with translucent, hor- 
izontally-fluted glass. 


Modern Entrance-Way 


The necessity for a new high, or street-level, main 
entrance permitted the substitution of a modern entrance- 
way, which was taken advantage of to the fullest extent. 
The feature of the new entrance, which provides two 
pairs of glass-paneled hinged doors, is an over-hanging 
marquee, which not only affords protection for arriving 
and departing passengers, but which also incorporates 
the means of profuse illumination about the entrance- 
way at night. This marquee, which is 32 ft. wide and 


which extends out 16 ft. from the face of the building, is 
faced on the underside with white enameled sheet metal, 





Extreme Left — The 
Old Main Waiting 
Room. Left — The 
Same Room After 
Modernization. Note 
Walnut Veneer 
Wainscot and 
Changed Positions of 
the Ticket Office 
and Newsstand 
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inset with 60 recessed lights. The outer faces, or edges, 
about 15 in. deep, are in yellow enameled sheet metal, 
the front face carrying in large letters the words “Chi- 
cago and North Western,” and the ends, the single word 
“Streamliners.” This lettering, in green, is illuminated 
at night by cornice-hidden electric lights directly above. 
Immediately inside the new entrance is the new wide 
stairway leading ‘to the main waiting room, and here 
patrons gain their first impression of the strikingly mod- 
ernized aspect of the station interior, In the new entrance 
vestibule, for example, the walls are faced with horizon- 
tal bands of structural glass in sepia and maroon; a high- 
ly modernistic handrail divides the stairway; and chan- 
delier and ceiling-type fluorescent lights add color and 
illumination. The stairs themselves are of. steel-plate 
construction, equipped with reinforced rubber treads. 


Several Important Physical Changes 


At the foot of the entrance stairs, one entering the 
station passes a modern restaurant on the left, a color- 
fully-decorated and furnished women’s waiting room on 
the right, and looks directly south through the length of 
the main waiting room. This latter room, unaltered in 
shape or area in the modernization work, is approxi- 
mately 100 ft. long by 40 ft. wide, with a ceiling height 
of 25 ft. Here, prior to the remodeling work, a series 
of five, fully enclosed ticket windows were ranged along 
the west side of the room, doorways to the train shed 
were located on the east side of the room, while bag- 
gage-handling and men’s toilet facilities were located at 
the south end of the room, on opposite sides of a huge 
ornamental fireplace. The newsstand was loceted in the 

. northeast corner of the room. The floor throughout the 
waiting room was in an attractive pattern of maroon, 
gray and white ceramic tile, while the walls were of 
brickwork in buff-colored brick above an eight-foot wood 
panel wainscot, trimmed with an ornamental terra cotta 
frieze and surmounted by a beam and coffered ceiling, 
all in wood. 

Fundamentally, the layout of facilities were not bad, 
and it was evident that even the Victorian aspect of the 
walls, doors, windows and ticket counter could be over- 
come, if not completely transformed in appearance, by 
complete modernization of the wall areas below the frieze 
line, combined with the cleaning of the brickwork above, 
the refinishing of the ceiling, the elimination of hanging 
ceiling lights and the removal of exposed radiators. The 
most important readjustment of facilities undertaken was 
the transposing of the ticket counter and newsstand, that 
is, moving the ticket area to the northeast corner of the 
room, nearer to the main entrance, and in a more prom- 
inent position, and the newsstand to the former position 
of the ticket office, recessed in the west wall. Other 
important changes included the transposing of the 
women’s waiting room and restaurant facilities, this 
change providing the Jarger area for the waiting room, 
and the smaller area, and yet of adequate size for the 
business handled, for the new restaurant. Still another 
fundamental change in the station facilities, and one 
which has been received with the most general satisfac- 
tion, was the provision of an enclosed train concourse 
flanking the east wall of the waiting room, in substitu- 
tion for an open platform area walled off alone by an 
ornamental iron fence and series of train gates. 


Club-Like Interior 


The most fundamental change in the redecoration of the 
waiting room was the provision of an entirely new wall 
facing around the room to a height of 12 ft., this new fac- 
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A Section of the Colorfully Decorated, Equipped and Lighted 
Restaurant 


ing being in horizontal panels of 1% ¢-in., 5-ply walnut- 
veneered Douglas fir plywood with a rich brown stained 
and waxed finish. Bordered at the bottom by a black 
glazed tile base and capped at the top by a trim box 
cornice, above which rises the original light buff wall 
brick, steam-cleaned. to a new and fresh appearance, the 
newly faced walls produce a rich, modern club-like at- 
mosphere, blending harmoniously with the subdued colors 
of the old tile floor and with the woodwork of the beamed 
and coffered ceiling. 

In keeping with the horizontal lines in the new wall 
facing, which were subdued through the use of walnut 
joint cover molds, instead of metal, all windows were 
provided with new sash with horizontal muntins, glazed 
with horizontally fluted glass. This type of glazing was 
also carried around new glass-paneled doors leading to 
the train concourse on the east side, and to a taxicab 
loading and unloading area on the. west side. In addi- 
tion, the large ornamental fireplace at the south end of 
the room was removed and the opening was shrouded 
effectively by a continuation of the walnut wall paneling, 
obliterating one of the attractions of the station of an 
earlier day, but entirely out of keeping with modern 
architectural design. In fact, the only dating feature 
remaining in the remodeled waiting room is the grace- 
ful semi-circular brick arch over the main entrance to 
the room, a masterpiece in masonry constructed with 
tapered brick, which remains largely because of the gen- 
eral demand that it be not disturbed. 


Open-Counter Ticket Office 


In its new location, the ticket office occupies a cornet 
area with a semi-circular, all-metal, open-top ticket 
counter, 36 ft. long, 42 in. high, and 30 in. across the 
top. The counter, lying beneath a walnut-faced canopy 
housing lights which illuminate its top, has four ticket- 
selling spaces and is fitted on its rear side with cash 
drawers, shelves and filing spaces for the convenience of 
the ticket sellers, A back-counter, located four feet behind 
the front counter, houses all card, inter-line and Pullman 
tickets and provides safe storage space for. special sup- 
plies and equipment. Two modern steel desks, an 1n- 
formation table and several swivel office chairs, all in 
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full view of the public, complete the furniture in this 
space. 

The new newsstand has a broad open front along the 
west wall and is provided with counters, shelves and 
racks. to display periodicals and other merchandise to 
the best advantage. Furthermore, with light yellow fur- 
nishings rising on all sides to a white plaster ceiling, and 
the whole lighted profusely with ceiling and cove fluor- 
escent lighting, the newsstand area is one of the colorful 
and inviting spots in the station. 


Attractive Restaurant 


No less colorful and inviting, however, are the new 


‘restaurant and ladies’ waiting room. The former, with 


approach from the lowest landing of the main entrance 
stairway, is equipped with wide glass-paneled doors and 
has a wide bay window in the wall facing the waiting 
room. This area, irregular in shape, with a curved end 


facing the station tracks, is fitted with four 4-chair tables, | 


seven 2-chair tables and a low curved counter flanked by 
34 low, low-backed stools, and is completely equipped 
with modern steam and servicing tables, grills, coffee- 
making equipment and refrigeration. 

The floor covering of the room is of asphalt tile in 
mottled brown; the walls, of plaster, are tinted in three- 
feet bands of varying shades of sepia, fading toward a 
white ceiling; venetian blinds and blue and yellow cre- 
tonne draperies hang at the windows; all chairs and 
stools have chromium-finished frames and yellow, leather- 
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Floor Plan of the Milwaukee Station as Modernized 


upholstered seats; and the counter and all of the tables 
are covered with linoleum in royal blue. Adding further 
to the colorful aspect of the restaurant is a large blue- 
faced, chromium-trimmed exhaust hood over the back- 
counter serving area, and an effective arrangement of 
fluorescent lighting ; and adding to the comfort of patrons, 
at least during the summer months, is an effective system 
of air conditioning. 


Colorful Ladies’ Waiting Room 


In the ladies’ waiting room, directly across the lower 
stair landing from the restaurant, an area approximately 
38 ft. square, the general aspect, brought about by canary 
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The Provision of This Glass-Enclosed Train Concourse Was One 
of the Most Effective Features of the Modernization Work 


yellow tinted walls, blue door and window trim, and 
bleached birch tables and chairs with rose and green 
leathered upholstery, is equally as colorful as that in the 
restaurant. In addition, this room has a gray and white 
mosaic tile floor, colorful lighting, and windows equipped 
with horizontally fluted glass and horizontal muntins. 

Directly off from the ladies’ waiting room is a newly 
built-in toilet room and a small powder room, these two 
rooms occupying an area of approximately 18 ft. by 16 
ft. These rooms have the mosaic tile floor and yellow 
walls of the ladies’ waiting room and are equipped with 
green metal toilet partitions, four pedestal-type wash 
basins surmounted by a long panel mirror, and a long 
powder shelf and mirror, conveniently low, and fitted 
with dressing-table type chairs. 

The men’s toilet room, at the opposite end of the wait- 
ing room from the women’s facilities, was enlarged ma- 
terially in the renovation work, absorbing a former smok- 
ing room, and was equipped throughout in accordauce 
with modern standards. This room, now approximately 
26 ft. by 20 ft. in area, has a red quarry tile floor, buff- 
colored walls above a dark green dado, green metal toilet 
partitions and six pedestal-type wash basins, each 
equipped with a large circular mirror. 

The baggage facilities at the station, formerly exposed 
to the public to a considerable extent at the south end 
of the main waiting room, are now provided with a fully- 
enclosed vestibule, served alone by a broad counter which 
can be closed off by a sliding window. A feature of the 
counter is a wide opening beneath it, also subject to 
closure, which permits the transfer of heavy hand bag- 
gage to and from the room without the necessity for 
raising and lowering it to and from the counter level. 


New Enclosed Train Concourse 


From the standpoint of the comfort of patrons await- 
ing incoming trains, possibly the most effective improve- 
ment at the station is the provision of a completely en- 
closed train concourse along the track side, extending 
out to the edge of the arched, monitor-top type train 
shed which covers the station tracks. Formerly, a canopy- 
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covered plank platform, separated from the train shed 
by means of an ornamental iron fence, was the only pro- 
tection afforded patrons upon leaving the waiting room, 
a situation which caused considerable discomfort during 
the winter months, and especially when cold winds were 
blowing along the lake front. 

‘Under the new arrangement, a concrete floor replaces 
the former plank platform, and the entire area, approxi- 
mately 20 ft. wide and 200 ft. long, is enclosed across its 
face and ends with steel and wire-glass panels, equipped 
with five sliding-type train-gate doors. A new, fully- 
enclosed stairway at the north end of the train concourse 
affords a ready second entrance to and exit from the 
station, without using the main waiting room. 

To provide the new concourse required the dismantling 
of the old canopy along the east face of the building and 
burning off a section of the train shed. The roof pro- 
vided over the concourse is of light steel frame construc- 
tion, with a wood deck covered with four-ply built-up 
roofing. The underside of this roof is faced with insulat- 
ing panelboard to minimize heat losses and to give a 
finished ceiling effect. 


Ultra-Modern Lighting 


Adding to the modern atmosphere about the remodeled 
station is the improved electric lighting provided through- 
out, employing fluorescent tube lighting exclusively or 
to a large extent in the entrance vestibule, the restaurant, 
the ladies’ waiting room and the toilet facilities—and in 
many instances with attractive, if not unique, effects. In 
the entrance vestibule, for example, ceiling-type fluores- 
cent fixtures are employed, the tubes lying horizontally 
along the ceiling beams, in one instance in the form of 
a cross. In the restaurant, a striking lighting effect is 
secured by a series of tubes mounted vertically around 
the top of the curved side wall, the individual tubes, 36 
in. long, being spaced approximately 40 in. apart; also 
by a second series of tubes mounted vertically about the 
tops of the two columns in the room where they project 
above the colorfully-finished steam ventilating hood. 

In the ladies’ waiting room, multiple-tube fixtures 
about the columns and hung vertically from the walls, 
including a total of 48 tubes, afford a particularly color- 
ful effect at night, and lines of horizontal tubes over the 
long mirrors in the ladies’ toilet and powder room pro- 
vide particularly. effective illumination of the character 
desired. In the men’s toilet room, lighting is also ex- 
clusively by means. of fluorescent tubes, these being 
grouped in ceiling chandeliers and placed singly in a 
vertical position between the circular mirrors above the 
wash basins. 

In the main waiting room, general illumination is by 
means of new flush-mounted lighting fixtures in the ceil- 
ing, replacing a series of hanging white globes, but this 
illumination is supplemented effectively by means of 
fluorescent tube lighting at the ceiling level of the open 
ticket office, within the newsstand area, and behind sil- 
houetted directional signs mounted along the cornice of 
the new walnut-veneer wainscot of the side and end walls 
of the waiting room itself. 


Blower-Type Heating 


Like the lighting, the heating facilities were completely 
overhauled in the station work. The old facilities, in- 
stalled when the station was built, included three 100-hp. 
boilers of the firebox type, located in the basement, and 
exposed pipe radiators, including several circular coil- 
type radiators located throughout the center of the wait- 
ing room, 
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In the heating change-over, the old boilers were re- 
placed with two low-pressure, v.l-fired, firebox-type boil- 
ers, with oil storage of 18,000 gal. in two steel tanks 
buried in the ground at the south end of the building. 
All existing steam piping and radiation were removed. 
and, for the most part, blower-type heating, employing 
unit heaters, was substituted. In the main waiting room, 
for example, heat is now supplied by three large unit 
heaters, one located in the walled-in area above the ticket 
office and the other two in overhead rooms at the op- 
posite end of the waiting room. Each of these heaters 
discharges warmed air through grilles located about 20 
ft. above the floor, the cooled air being returned to the 
units through re-circulating intakes located at the floor 
level. 

In the new train concourse, heating is by means of 
five exposed, blower-type unit heaters mounted near the 
ceiling, each directing its flow of warmed air downward 
toward the floor area. Where heating is required in 
other public areas of the station, such as the ladies’ 
waiting room, concealed convector-type radiators were 
installed. 

The work of modernizing the Milwaukee station, which 
involved an expenditure of approximately $175,000, was 
planned and carried out under the direction of B. R. 
Kulp, chief engineer of the Chicago & North Western, 
assisted by L. C. Winkelhaus, architectural engineer, 
and J. A. Andreucetti, electrical engineer. Henry Dan- 
ischefsky, Milwaukee, was the general contractor, and 
worked out many of the details with his local architect, 
Edward Schrang. Otto Kuhler, designing architect, 
New York, acted as consulting engineer. 


Pullman Suggestion Plan 


Brings 25,900 New Ideas 


TOTAL of 25,900 suggestions for improvements 
A to Pullman service and operations were submitted 
by employees of the Pullman Company during the 
first year’s operation of the Employees Suggestion Sys- 
tem, which was placed in effect on March 1, 1941. Of 
this number, 2,600 ideas submitted by 1,301 individuals 
were adopted. Awards amounted to $29,940, with in- 
dividual amounts ranging from $5 to $375. 

The system was established as a means of securing 
constructive ideas from employees who have had experi- 
ence with equipment, car operations and service therein, 
shop methods and accounting details, so that the com- 
pany can have the benefit of this fund of information 
and employees can be rewarded for their ingenuity. All 
employees of the Pullman Company are eligible for 
awards except general officers and assistants, zone super- 
intendents and assistants, supervisory officers, and others 
whose work involves research or development of new 
methods and new ideas. 

In order that supervisors who are not eligible for 
awards shall have a direct interest in the suggestions 
made by employees coming under their supervision, the 
results obtained in the various sub-divisions of the com- 
pany are set up, giving effect to the number of-sugges- 
tions accepted and the value of those suggestions. An 
additional amount, based upon a definite percentage of 
the total money awarded during the year, is divided 
among the supervisors of the sub-divisions leading in 
accepted suggestions. 

Suggestions are made on fotms which the employees 
may secure from suggestion boxes posted in various 
offices, yards and shops. The stiggestion is mailed by 
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the employee to the Zone Suggestion committee, except 
at Pullman repair shops where he mails his suggestion 
to the Shop Suggestion committee. Suggestions are 
first considered by the Zone or Shop Suggestion com- 
mittee, after which they are forwarded to Chicago where 
they are again considered by the General Suggestion 
committee, which committee consists of 14 officers of the 
Pullman Company, including Ezra S. Taylor, director of 
the Employee Suggestion System. 

As a liberal policy in the interest of employee relation- 
ship, awards are made tpon the basis of 10 per cent of 
the estimated first year’s gross savings. This is in con- 
trast to the usual practice of basing awards upon a higher 
percentage of the net savings, which frequently result in 


‘smaller payments. 


Employees Enthusiastic 


The suggestion system was accepted with enthusiasm 
by the employees, as was manifested by the submission 
of 3,500 suggestions during the first month of operation. 
During the first 15 days, 140 suggestions received the 
recommendation of zone and shop committees, 41 ideas 
were approved and cash awards for these ranged from 
$5 to $100. The suggestions adopted per 1,000 em- 
ployees so far in 1942 averaged 26.18, while during the 
™ meme ending December 31, 1941, the average was 

The mechanical department, including repair shops, led 

all other classifications in awards during the 12 months, 
with 937. The others ranked as follows: Yard depart- 
ments, 702; general offices, 286; district offices, 227; 
stores department and laundries, 208; miscellaneous, 
127; car service employees, 57; and commissary, 22. 
_ Many employees have been “repeaters.” A machinist 
in the iron department of the St. Louis, Mo. shop leads 
the list with 20 suggestions accepted, for which he re- 
ceived $220. A clerk in the Calumet shop has received 
$135 for 13 suggestions and an upholsterer, $240 for 
7 awards. 
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Calumet Shops Holds First Place with 124.22 Suggestions Adopted per 1,000 Employees So Far in 1942—Award Winners of These 
Shovs, Holding Checks, Are Shown with the Shop Committee 


The suggestions which have been adopted are varied 
and have resulted in substantial savings in the operating 
expenses of the Pullman Company. One outstanding 
example of constructive thinking was furnished by an 
upholsterer at the Chicago & North Western yards. He 
evolved an ingenious tool to be used in the stretching 
and adjusting of webbing in its application to sofa backs. 
It is estimated that this suggestion, for which he was 
awarded $100, will result in a saving of at least $1,000 
a year. An electrical repair man in the Southern Pacific 
yards at Los Angeles won $125 for suggesting a change 
in the application of air-conditioning drive belts, at ‘a 
saving of 50 cents per belt. A price clerk in the pur- 
chasing department received $75 for suggesting the sal- 
vaging of armature shafts by the use of a metallizing 
process. © 

An electrical repairman at the Dover Street yard, 
Boston, received $300 for suggesting that the electrical 
repair record cards carried in each Pullman car be 
changed quarterly instead of monthly. The time saved 
is estimated to amount to about $3,000 annually. A 
supervisor in the watch department received $225 for the 
suggestion that the use of a Fan-fold machine for re- 
quisitioning material would afford savings in time and 
expense. A leader in the paint department of the Calu- 
met shops received $215 for suggesting that all trimmings 
on refinished troop cars be painted in solid colors instead 
of in bronze. A stenographer and a porter split a $750 
award because of submitting the same idea simultane- 
ously. They suggested eliminating vests from porters’ 
uniforms to reduce company expense for free uniforms, 
lessen the cost to those who pay for their own and con- 
serve wool during the war. 





A 76-YEAR OLD LOCOMOTIVE is still in service on the British 
London Midland & Scottish. Old No. 20002 is probably the 
oldest tender locomotive (there are older engines of the tank 
type) in service in Great Britain. The locomotive has two fel- 
lows of the same class, but one year her junior, which are also 
still in service. 











Redesigned Compressed 
Air Radiation Unit 


HE grid-sectional locomotive air compressor radia- 

F tion units, supplied by the Wilson Engineering 
Corporation, Chicago, and mounted in pairs for 
parallel flow with variable capacity, either automatic or 
manually controlled, originally consisted of composite 
castings with a center of alloy iron upon which was cast 
the grid fin structure in aluminum. Despite the fact that 
this class of equipment, when intended for installation 
on steam, Diesel-electric, or electric locomotives, carries 
an A-3 priority rating, the necessity for strict allocation 
of aluminum to direct military uses necessitated substitut- 


ing other metals and the revised design has been devel- 
oped and successfully tested. 

The new grid section, integrally cast in alloy iron, is 
said to be the equal, per linear foot, of the original alu- 
minum fin structure in radiation effectiveness. This 
might seem inconsistent because of the much higher 
thermal conductivity of aluminum as compared with iron. 
The deciding factor in this class of radiation effective- 
ness, however, has been shown not to lie in actual thermal 
conductivity of the metal, but in the speed with which 
the heat units are dispersed to the surrounding atmos- 
phere from the surface of the fins. 

Any strong movement of air about the radiation 
units cannot be counted upon because locomotives are 
usually stopped when the air compressors are working 
hardest. 

Comparative thermal conductivity of the metals, there- 
fore, appears to have little to do with the effectiveness 
of this radiation provided only that the heat units are 
carried to the surface as fast as they can be carried away, 
which by comparative tests has proven to be the case 
with the revised design of Wilson radiation units. 

It is recommended that the new radiation units be 
securely and strongly supported under the running board 
in steam locomotive applications, one method being 
shown in the illustration. The assembly of two grid sec- 
tions in pairs allows an interesting range of variability 
to meet the wide range of atmospheric temperatures. 
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For instance, the installation shown consists of two banks 
of two parallel sections each. For manual variability a 
plug cock is inserted at the air entrance to one of the 
sections, leaving a free and unobstructed passage through 
the parallel section. The same end is gained auto- 
matically by means of a thermostatic valve. The auto- 
matic valve, however, is placed in the discharge end of 
the section to be cut out, because that valve must be 
actuated by the temperature of the air after passing 
through the radiation. ; 
Other advantages of this type of radiation, aside from 
the variability feature, include its compactness and neat- 
ness of application; increased accessibility of motion 
work and air reservoirs as compared with pipe coils 
which obstruct; space available for practically any de- 


Wilson Variable Air- 
Compressor Radia- 
tion with All-Cast- 
Iron Grid Sections 
Mounted in Parallel 
Under the Locomotive 
Running Board at A 


sired amount of additional radiation with this type of 
radiating unit. ‘ 

The Wilson radiation units are standard equipment on 
the new 5400-hp. Diesel-electric freight locomotives and 
have been installed on steam locomotives by eight trunk 


lines. 
* * x 
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This Suburban Train of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Has 
Just Skipped Over the Four Tracks of the Pennsylvania's Main 
Line at Englewood, Ill. 









Draft Gear Maintenance Looks Up’ 


Greatly improved draft gear conditions help railroads 
reduce freight claims and car damage 


By Goodrich Q. Lewis 
Chief Engineer, W. H. Miner, Inc., Chicago 


IGHTEEN years ago the railroads were paying 
E approximately $50,000,000 yearly in settlement of 

freight claims, most of which sum was for goods 
damaged during transit. It was estimated that the losses 
due to expensive repairs and shortened life of car equip- 
ment were at least $150,000,000 per year. By 1941, 
however, freight loss and damage payments had been 
reduced to $23,439,000 or 53 per cent. In the same 
period, unlocated damage, usually charged to careless 
switching, car bounce and draft-gear deficiency, dropped 
from $16,603,000 to $12,601,000, or 24 per cent, a result 
particularly significant in view of the 9 per cent increased 
traffic handled at substantially higher train speeds. Im- 
provement in draft gear maintenance practice has played 
a very important part in these gratifying results. 


Need for Improved Draft-Gear Maintenance Shown 


Eighteen years ago, most railroads were fully aware 
that something drastic would have to be done about the 
draft-gear maintenance problem. Some railroads had 
excellent standards. But most of them continued to 
maintain obsolete types, so that the gear capacity of the 
average car was very low with little prospect of improve- 
ment. 

Norfolk & Western car impact tests of 1924 demon- 
strated that it was entirely practical to shock insulate the 
lading and structure of fully loaded 50-ton cars up to a 
speed of six miles per hour by the use of certain high- 
capacity designs then commercially available but quite 
heavy and expensive. The enormous advantage in main- 
taining with gears having the square of six, or 36, smash 
power units of cushioning value, or 800 per cent more 
than the then prevailing four-unit standard, was very 
apparent. Ordinary slow motion photography showed 
that these high-capacity gears provided complete protec- 
at to the lading through a speed range of six miles per 
our. 

Under identical conditions, however, the lading was 
badly damaged when gears representing the average and 
bad standard of 1924 were used. Coincident motion pic- 
tures of the coupling operations with the Miner camera, 
which photographs mechanical action at the rate of 1,000 
pictures per second, showed that with the weak gears the 
line of couplers, gear columns and rear lugs was ex- 
cessively stressed and that the total crush beyond the 
solid point was %4 in. The high-capacity gears per- 
mitted no crush whatever and developed such low stress 
in the attachments that the lading in the car was, of 
course, undisturbed. : 

This and other investigations about 20 years ago set 
up for the manufacturers the definite ideal to provide 
the railroads with a light-weight, less expensive draft 
gear which could provide a car permanently with a six- 


a 


* Abstract of a paper presented before the April 13 meeting of the Car 
oremen’s Association of Chicago. 
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mile-per-hour standard of lading and car structure pro- 
tection. 

In. 1924, our laboratory research was already under 
way to produce such a gear, and in 1925 we published 
and widely circulated a comprehensive analysis of what 
the draft-gear maintenance problem was and how it could 
be solved by concerted action which would immediately 
adopt minimum standards for capacity, endurance and 
sturdiness. We said that proper yard control plus scien- 
tific selection of draft gear would have benefits of great 
value to the railroads. We summarized these benefits 
as follows: 

1—Radical reduction in annual payment of $50,000,- 
000 for goods damaged in transit. 

2—Enormously increased net earning power of car 
equipment resulting from decreased maintenance ex- 
pense, less time out of service and longer life of the entire 
structure, . ; 

3—Fewer wrecks, derailments, car failures and other 
operating delays. 

4—Decreased costs resulting from reduced car weights, 
improved ratio of revenue to total load and longer trains 
per locomotive. 

5—Improved public relations and increased yield from 
railroad securities. 

By 1927 the Association of American Railroads had 
accelerated their activity in dealing with the draft-gear 
maintenance problem and in November of that year rep- 
resentatives of 64 railroads and 53 other companies at- 
tended the inspection of the facilities of the new A. A. R. 
draft-gear testing laboratory at Purdue University. 

In 1929 the A. A. R. issued a report on the perform- 
ance in this laboratory of ten of the principal draft gears 
suitable for application to the standard 245%-in. pocket, 
which was the death sentence for several of the poorer 
designs and led to preparation of the A. A. R. Specifica- 
tions for Approved Draft Gears of 1931. Under these 
specifications six manufacturers now hold certificates 
covering the twelve gear designs which have been con- 
ditionally or fully approved after having been subjected 
to the standard tests for capacity, endurance, and sturdi- 
ness at Purdue University. 


Certified Draft Gears Exceed A. A. R. Requirements 


The performance requirements of the A. A. R. draft- 
gear specifications are worthy of detailed study because 
of the extreme importance of good friction-draft-gear 
design in relation to safe and efficient freight train oper- 
ation at present-day speeds and under conditions of the 
heavier braking ratios. Briefly stated, the certified draft 
gear must have a new-gear capacity of at least 18,000 
ft.-lb. The average new-gear capacity of all the ap- 
proved types is about 23,000 ft.-Ib. so that the total per 
car is about 46,000 ft.-lb. and 90 per cent of this action 
is absorbed by friction. Tests of A. A. R. gears after 
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several years of service show that this capacity has the 
desired permanency. Certified gears do not permit the 
pressure on the sills to exceed 400,000 Ib. until all gears 
are closed solid. The reason for this is that the draft 
gears operate in series. The travels add up from car 
to car so that the smash power of train impacts is eased 
off through a very long distance and time element. This 
action is fundamental to the safe operation of freight 
trains. Lading and car structure in train operation is 
protected by the joint operation of two draft gears per 
car and thus has twice the capacity that is available when 
one car strikes one car, which, although the convenient 
car impact test condition, is by no means the prevailing 
yard condition. When two cars strike two cars, 75 per 
cent of all of the gears are operating instead of only 50 
per cent in the test condition. When three cars hit three 
cars, the utilization is 8314 per cent. For four cars, it 
is 90 per cent, etc. 

The research by W. H. Miner, Inc., to provide a bet- 
ter gear than the expensive device which provided the 
desired standard of lading protection in 1924, was com- 
pleted six years later. Car impact tests in 1929, using 
the photographic method of recording, showed that this 
device, which was the subsequent Miner contribution to 
the list of A. A. R. approved draft gears, not only met 
the six-mile-per-hour requirement for complete lading 
protection in the one car against one car test but had 
improvements in terms of the metallurgy of heat-treated 
steel, total elimination of the possibility of gear slack, 
half as many parts, 16 per cent less pressure on the sills, 
125 Ib. per car less weight, over 500 per cent more dura- 
bility and 25 per cent less first cost as compared with 
the draft gear which represented best practice in 1924. 

Ever since January 1, 1934, the Rules of Interchange 
have made it mandatory that new cars be equipped with 
certified draft gears. Since January 1, 1935, any new 
gear being applied to any freight car must be of an 
approved type unless the pocket dimensions of the car 
are such that an approved gear cannot be applied. Since 
August 1, 1937, the same applies to rebuilt cars with the 
provision that where limitations in underframe construc- 
tion make it impractical to apply approved gears, non- 
approved types acceptable to the Committee on Couplers 
and Draft Gears are permissible. 


Real Progress in Reducing Claims and Car Damage 


That the American railroads are making real progress 
with the freight-claim and car-damage situation is evi- 
denced by the A. A. R. report, dated March 26, 1942, 
which states that the entire cost for freight loss and 
damage in 1941 was only $23,438,536. The unlocated 
damage account which is usually chargeable indirectly to 
rough handling, either because of undetected careless 
switching, car bounce or draft-gear deficiency, was only 
$12,601,000 as compared with $16,603,000 in 1923. Last 
year the railroads handled 475,054,000,000 ton miles as 
compared with 412,727,000,000 in 1923, so that the cost 
per million ton miles has dropped in eighteen years from 
$40.00 to $26.50, or nearly 34 per cent. This improve- 
ment is even more impressive when we note that the 
railroads ran their trains 1% times as fast in 1942 as in 
1923 with the potential smash power hazard 2% times 
as great. 

These figures conclusively indicate that the draft gear 
policy of the A. A. R. is paying handsome dividends. 
The improvement results primarily from the application 
of approved gears to all of the 354,000 conventional cars 
built since 1932 and the fact that the Purdue tests of 
1928 radically improved the selection of draft-gear types 
for the 194,000 cars built in 1929 to 1932, inclusive. 
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The scrapping of several hundred thousand cars and 
their very bad draft gears has helped. Thus, in the 
present North American fleet of some 1,900,000 cars 
there are over 1,300,000 cars which, except those rebuilt 
with certified gears since August 1, 1937, are the poten- 


tial candidates for wise draft gear maintenance. 


Here is the field where in spite of the good work 
already done on many cars, the car department officials 
still have a golden opportunity to promote further the 
cause of freight claim and car structural damage pre- 
vention. Obviously, the wise procedure when in doubt 
as to what to do with a car having gear in bad condition 
is to maintain it in accordance with the Rules of Inter- 
change with one of the certified designs. There are ex- 
cellent draft-gear designs available for most of. the cars 
with non-standard pockets, which conform so closely to 
the A. A. R. requirements that pocket size is no longer 
a reason for perpetuating a design which is not giving 
proper service. The mechanics and economics of the 
A. A, R. draft-gear policy as embodied in the Rules of 
Interchange and the Manual of Standard and Recom- 
mended Practice are thoroughly sound and progressive. 
They merit the earnest study and practice of all railroad 
men, 


Pullman Car With 24 
Rooms Being Tested 


NEW type duplex sleeping car, designed to pro- 
duce greater revenue per car, has been developed 
by the Pullman Company and is now in experi- 
mental operation on the “General” of the Pennsylvania 
between New York and Chicago. This car, which was 


‘placed in service on April 10, combines passenger privacy 


with economy in the price of the accommodation, the 
rate being 10 per cent above that charged for a lower 
berth. 


By utilizing every cubic foot of interior space, the 
(Continued on page 826) 





A Duplex Roomette Made Up for Day Occupancy 











Advertise Now to Hold Employee 
Morale and Public Good Will 





Greater efforts by railways essential to retain position 
-after war, in view of present expanded programs 
of competitors 


By J. V. Gilmour 


Roche, Williams & Cunnyngham, Inc., Chicago 


toward advertising can change when it enters a seller’s 

market, and this transition comes to a seller of railroad 
service as rapidly as to a seller of merchandise. Yes, the 
seller’s market is apt to be a danger zone for all who get 
in it. And let the seller, as well as the buyer, beware. 


L: IS incredible how fast the attitude of an organization 


Prevent Return of “Monopoly Attitude” 


The public will be quick to sense any revival of a 
monopolistic attitude. For years railroad patrons have 
been somewhat spoiled and for this reason are likely to 
confuse physical inability to provide the high standard 
of service they expect with indifference on the part of 
employees and management. If an occasional failure in 
service, due to the pressure of war traffic, is aggravated 
by apathy on the part of management, the railroads 
stand to lose all their recent gains. 

They have made these hard-earned gains through 
engineering and mechanical improvements that have 
resulted in more efficient service. They have speeded up 
freight and passenger schedules, lowered rates and fares, 
air-conditioned passenger equipment and captured the 
public fancy with super-speed, streamlined trains having 
both eye appeal and comfort appeal. 

They have encouraged and fostered employee organi- 
zation of the benefit, social and service type. The volun- 
tary participation of a majority of the employees in the 
activities of their semi-official groups constitutes the 
most effective and enduring form of “employee relations.” 

They have stimulated and educated their sales or solic- 
iting forces. Some of them have done a good job; some 
have done a mediocre job of telling the public, through 
advertising, publicity and public relations work, about the 
advances that have been made. 

The railroads came out of World War I in poor con- 
dition to face such competition as they had never known 
before, not only from each other, but from young, lusty 
entrants in the transportation field. It is to their credit 
that they were not “knocked out,” but withstood the 
shock of the new competition, weathered the depression 
years, and entered the period of World War II leaner, 
harder, physically and mentally more fit than they have 
been ever before. 

Today, everyone is aware that the railroads are han- 
dling immense quantities of troops, tanks, planes, guns 
and supplies essential to the prosecution of the war. 
Most Americans are aware that they are doing a good 
Job and this impression has been strengthened by the 
advertising of the American Association of Railroads 
and the praise that has come from government officials. 


_ Altogether the railroads hold a high place in public 
esteem. There is nothing that will help retain this en- 
viable position more securely than an intelligent advertis- 
ing program. Yet, with the traffic mounting and reve- 
nues climbing, appropriations have, with certain excep- 
tions, been remaining stationary or declining. This is 
obviously in reverse to the demands of the situation, as 
railroad managements will recognize if they take time 
out to examine this important subject. 

There has been no even distribution of traffic in this 
period of greatly heightened production. So no general 
pattern can be adopted by the railroads collectively. Each 
railroad has its own individual job to do and should 
create its own design for advertising to meet the needs of 
today and prepare for the post war years. 

All railroads, even those whose facilities are taxed to 
the limit, should advertise to prevent a “letdown” in 
employee morale and a loss of public good will. There is 
ample material for copy on the performance of each rail- 
road under the pressure of war. Institutional advertis- 
ing is bound to effect ‘a better understanding by the pub- 
lic and at the same time let employees know that their 
company is still soliciting the good will of the public, 
even when it is impractical to ask for business. 

The majority of the railroads, due to their geograph- 
ical location or through their high degree of preparedness, 
are still able to serve the public. These railroads should 
make it known that they want more freight and pas- 
senger traffic and should employ advertising for this 
purpose. 

This advertising will offset current rumors that all the 
railroads are loaded to capacity, that “bottlenecks” exist, 
and that freight and passenger traffic will soon be 
rationed. These stories have likely come from a very few 
shippers or receivers who have had shipments delayed. 
Though these “failures” are rare, they multiply in the 
telling and gain circulation via the “grapevine,” or 
through “business letter services” that thrive on rumor, 
and, of course, through whispering campaigns instigated 
by rival transportation agencies. 

The same is true of passenger traffic. An individual 
fails to get a seat on boarding a train or cannot, on his 
first call, get a “lower, middle of car,’ and the stories 
circulate that the railroads are “jammed.” 

To correct this impression and endeavor to increase 
traffic, if more business can be accommodated without 
interfering with the movement of war supplies or troops, 
is certainly not unpatriotic. Surely the sale of rail trans- 
portation to the public is not something to be “boot- 
legged.” Indeed no! It is the legitimate product of 
organizations that are doing their full share in the emer- 
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gency. If a surplus of service exists over the war de- 
mand, this surplus should be offered to the public. 

One of the chief criticisms offered by the Federal 
Co-ordinator of Transportation in his Passenger Traffic 
Report of 1935 was the wastefulness of hauling half- 
filled coaches. Surely today there could be no criticism 
of a railroad that strives to fill its passenger trains and 
carry the maximum freight load through telling the pub- 
lic that accommodations are available for them. 

Every dollar taken in now by the X Y and Z railroad 
is going to be insurance against its defeat in the post war 
battle for existence. Whether this dollar stays in the 
treasury, whether it goes into the improvement or main- 
tenance of track, or whether it purchases new equipment, 
it is going to play an important part in the peace-time 
existence of the X Y and Z railroad, in the not so far off 
years to come. 

So it would seem to be sound policy and good business 
for all the railroads to advertise at this time. They have 
an interesting story to tell about the part they are play- 
ing in the emergency, a story that can be tied in with 
one of the normal activities of a railroad in the com- 
munities it serves. If this advertising gives the local 
people a better understanding of what the railroad means 
to them and to the nation, it has accomplished something 
of inestimable value. Building better public relations is 
a job that the railroads can not overdo. Though an 
intangible, it is something they can draw on in the 
future. 


What the Railroads Have That Can Be Advertised 


Those railroads, in a position to solicit more business, 
should employ sales advertising for this purpose, in addi- 
tion to institutional or public relations advertising. In 
fact the two branches of advertising might well be com- 
bined in many instances as there will be several fronts to 
cover in order to accomplish the following : 

1. Sell each railroad as a service institution that is 
doing an indispensable job for the United States and 
will continue to do so in the days when everyone is try- 
ing to win peace. 

2. Get as much business as each railroad can reason- 
ably handle. 

3. Sustain the morale of all employees. 

4. Maintain the aggressiveness of the traffic depart- 
ment employees and let them know the public knows that 
it is still the policy of their company to sell. 

5. Substitute for the direct solicitation of traffic agents 
who may be acting in a service rather than a selling 
capacity. . 

6. Inform a section of the public, that has never shipped 
or traveled by train, of the services offered. According 
to reports, even after taxes, there will remain an esti- 
mated $20,000,000,000 of national income that can “run 
loose” in 1942. Much of this will be in the hands of 
people who have never been patrons of the railroads. 
Not being able to buy automobiles, tires, sporting goods, 
cameras and the so-called comfort goods or household 
utilities, a good share of this money should be spent on 
amusement and recreation, which includes travel. 

7. Divert business from overcrowded passenger trains 
to other, perhaps less convenient ones, that have been car- 
rying light loads. 

8. Extend a helping hand to resort owners by promot- 
ing resort areas along the line that will be more depend- 
ent on train travel than they have been for years. Gov- 
ernment spokesmen have recommended vacation trips as 
a means of relaxation and diversion. 

9. Explain, if necessary, the reason for any impair- 
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ments in the service due to the demands of the war 
program. 

10. Keep the name of each railroad constantly before 
the public. 

If advertising can help do these various jobs, the 
money spent on it is soundly invested. In fact, a maxi- 
mum appropriation for most railroads would not call for 
an expenditure in excess of a small fraction of a cent out 
of each dollar of their gross revenues. 

The railroads collectively or even as individual com- 
panies have never, to my knowledge, been accused of 
lavish advertising expenditures. There have been periods 
when their promotional programs were quite inadequate. 
During the two years immediately following World War 
I the expenditures of 24 representative railroads fell as 
low as one-half of one per cent of passenger revenues and 
less than two-tenths of one per cert of gross revenues. 

The railroads have a wide market. Almost everyone 
is a customer or a potential customer. Everyone is an 
indirect customer inasmuch as he is affected by railroad 
rates and service. As far as I know, there is no con- 
sumer market that does not feel compelled to spend for 
advertising a larger percentage of its gross sales than 
do the railroads. 

While it is a fact that commercial advertisers exploit- 
ing the consumer market generally spend more money in 
relation to sales, it does not necessarily follow that com- 
mercial management is any more advertising minded 
than railroad management. The commercial concern is 
likely to be influenced by its distributor and dealer or- 
ganizations which exert continuous pressure for maxi- 
mum advertising support. In the case of merchandise, 
such as automobiles and household utilities, the contract 
between manufacturer and distributor probably calls for 
co-operative advertising in the distributors territory on 
the basis of the number of units sold. Then too, if proper 
national advertising is not carried on, the independent 
distributor or dealer is usually at liberty to drop a poorly 
advertised line and take on one that gives him more help 
in his job of selling. The railroad sales organization, 
comprising its own and “foreign line” agents, is not in a 
position to exert the same kind of pressure on the “home 
office” for more intensive advertising. 


Freight as Well as Passenger 
Service Should Be Advertised 


Most of the money expended for advertising by the 
railroads is charged to the passenger account. This is 
natural as the passenger department is, in a way of 
speaking, the package goods department whose market is 
the masses. Following this same kind of reasoning, the 
freight department is the bulk goods department selling 
service in larger quantities to shippers, a limited number 
of whom originate the big proportion of the railroad’s 
tonnage. Stimulating the sale of package goods (passen- 
ger service) is beneficial to the sale of the bulk goods 
(freight service). Because an organization, such as 
General Foods, creates an acceptance for its fancy 
package goods it has much less sales resistance in mar- 
keting its bulk goods. I introduce this analogy because 
so many railroad executives are inclined to look upon 
the cost of advertising, other than public relations, as 
purely a passenger traffic department burden. 

There are certain things that advertising cannot ac- 
complish. It cannot for long support anything that 1s 
uneconomic, and it cannot economically sell anything that 
is passé and has lost its appeal to potential buyers. As 
a consequence, increased advertising was unable to stem 
the diversion of passenger traffic from the rails to the 
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highways during the late twenties. A new basis of 
pricing, the installation of air-conditioning in coaches, 
the introduction, with the proper advertising fanfare, of 
new streamlined models with eye appeal and the in- 
auguration of faster schedules did meet, and insofar as 
it was possible, overcome the competition of the automo- 
bile. Thus a change in the price and the character of the 
product not only checked a trend but regained a sub- 
stantial share of a market. Now, due to the car and 
tire shortage, the transportation picture is undergoing 
another radical change. 


Other Transportation Agencies 
Making Most of Present Situation 


Temporarily, at least, a great section of the population 
is going to depend more and more on the railroads for 
their transportation. While carrying on its vital job in 
the war program, each railroad wants to get as large 
a share of this traffic, both passenger and freight, as it 
can reasonably handle. Advertising is the quickest and 
most economical way to inform and cultivate this new 
market because it can be controlled almost from day to 
day and its selling force diminished or entirely stopped, 
or it can be turned to some “non-selling” purpose, such 
as creating a favorable friendly opinion. 

Some of the younger transportation agencies evidently 
intend to make the most of the present situation. The 
airlines are already limited in the sale of space through 
government priorities. Following the announcement of 
this priority ruling by the government, several of the 
leading airlines published page advertisements in metro- 
politan newspapers stating that they still wanted all of 
the public’s business that they could handle and giving 
assurance that, in spite of the government rationing, 
there would be little inconvenience to their patrons. 
Since then, they have carried on their advertising, mak- 
ing no reference to any difficulties they may be having, 
obviously with the worthy intention of selling every 
seat on every plane. The airlines always have been 
strong believers in printer’s ink. Their expenditures 
for advertising run from six to ten per cent of their 
gross revenues and their setup for publicity and pro- 
motional work is comparatively much more extensive 
than that of the rail lines. 

The bus lines seem to be embarking on an aggressive 
campaign. They are making a determined bid for the 
~~ * 





The “Channel Packet” of the Southern 
Railway of England 

This is the first of several ‘‘Merchant Navy” 
class streamline locomotives being built for 
the Southern Railway for both freight and 
passenger service. Each locomotive is named 
for a British shipping line, with the house 
flag of which it is decorated. The locomo- 
tives are of the three-cylinder, single-ex- 
pansion type, with 72-in. driving wheels. 
hey have a boiler pressure of 280 1b. per 
sq. in., and develop a tractive force of 37,- 
500 lb. Innovations include electric lighting, 
double-disc cast-steel wheel centers, welded 
internal and external steel fireboxes, and 
Bulleid patented valve gear enclosed in an 
oil-tight casing between the frames. The 
tenders are filled at the front through covers 
in the tender cab. The locomotives have 
— reverse gears and steam-operated fire 
oors. 
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business in their normal market, as well as for the busi- 
ness of the soldiers on furlough and the ex-motorist. 
Foreseeing a period of good business ahead, they ob- 
viously intend to make the most of it, although con- 
fronted with a problem in the replacements of coaches 
and tires. 

In 1942 all the transportation agencies face a critical 
period; a time of flux and transition. What they do 
now will have a strong bearing on what they can do in 
post war years. 

Those who can build up a financial reserve, who can 
improve and modernize their plant and equipment, who 
can hold the good will of the public, who can retain a 
high morale among employees, are going to be in a 
strategic position to cope with the days of readjustment 
that lie somewhere ahead. 

Perhaps these post war days will not be as black for 
the railroads as the alarmists have painted them. It 
is my opinion that it will be many years before any 
great volume of heavy goods will move by air, although 
air express service is here today and is destined to de- 
velop rapidly. 


Get Ready for the Competition to Come 


The competition from motorized vehicles will un- 
doubtedly be keener than ever before. Tens of thous- 
ands of trucks will, in all likelihood, be sold by the gov- 
ernment and take to the highways to engage in some 
kind of hauling. Hundreds of thousands of new pas- 
senger automobiles will leave the assembly line and tires 
and gasoline will be procurable by anybody with the 
price in his pocket. All America will be on the highways 
again. 

What a battle there will be for cargoes by the truckers. 
Unless our entire social and economic system undergoes 
a radical change, what a battle there will be for John Q. 
Public’s dollar between the motor industry and all the 
other manufacturers and sellers of luxuries and comfort 
goods that have long been denied the public. 

This is the great struggle that the railroads must 
be physically fit and mentally prepared to enter after the 
close of the war. In entering it they will have the ad- 
vantage of having possession of a large part of the 
nation’s traffic. Possession is a vital point. They 
should enjoy the advantage of having a loyal and 
skilled personnel. Trained man power is a priceless 


































asset. They should, if they continue to perform as they 
have up to this date, enjoy the confidence and favor of 
the public. Public good will is indispensable. If the 
railways hold all of these advantages, it will be difficult 
for any existing transportation agency, no matter how 
it is amplified, to displace them as the most economic 
carrier of persons and goods in mass movement. But 
there is something else to be considered: the bitter fight 
for business between competitive rail lines. It is up to 
the individual road to consolidate its position now, to 
build for the future by creating good will through suit- 
able advertising and intelligent public relations programs. 
Those that are in a position to do so should continue 
the merchandising of its passenger and freight services. 
Here too, possession is a potent weapon, and victory 
will go to the ready and the strong. 


Pullman Car With 24 


Rooms Being Tested 
(Continued from page 822) 


new car houses 24 roomettes on two levels, as compared 
with 18 accommodations in the single-level roomette 
cars now in operation. Each alternate room is set on an 
elevated floor level, permitting it to dovetail with its 
neighboring rooms without sacrifice of the space needed 
for comfort. 

The upper roomette is only two feet above the floor 
level, and is entered by a single step facing the center 
aisle. Rooms of both levels have practically the same 
dimensions. The upstairs bed is folded into the wall, 
while downstairs the bed is rolled into the wall and 
kept under the step leading to the upstairs room. Beds 
are made up prior to the train’s departure, so that pas- 
sengers can undress and then pull out the bed when 
ready to retire without assistance from the porter. The 
bed in each room is 6 ft. 5 in. long and 32 in. wide, 
the same dimensions as in standard roomette cars. 
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Each roomette has a folding wash stand, toilet fa- 
cilities, individual heat and air-conditioning controls, 
ample baggage space, electric shaving outlet, cold water 
container with paper cup dispenser, and other standard 
equipment. From the exterior of the car, the only dis- 
tinguishing feature is the spacing of the large windows 
for the two room levels. 

With production of Pullmans held up by wartime 
priorities, this experimental duplex roomette car will 
for the present be the only one of its kind. Pullman 
plans to try it out in an experimental way on various 
railroads over the country, to gage the reaction of 
travelers to this type of accommodation for various 
kinds of trips. 


Communieation... 


Utilize Passenger Equipment 
More Intensively 


To THE Epiror: 

It seems to me that it is about time for the railways to be 
giving thouzht to the necessity of extending local passenger 
service in the not too distant future. Within a year—possibly 
within six months—we shall begin to feel the lack of automobile 
tires most acutely, and there will be steadily increasing demands 
upon the railroads for passenger service. The demands will come 
not only for more trains upon branch and even main stems— 
which have already decreased trains but are maintaining a sem- 
blance of passenger service—but for the restoration of passenger 
trains on lines which have long since abandoned them in their 
entirety. 

The point will be raised that there are no cars available for 
this purpose. To an extent already astonishing, a great many 
cars and trains make runs and then lay idle at terminal points 
for hours awaiting their return. A sharp and constant at- 
tention to the better intensive use of passenger equipment prob- 
ably could add many trains to our schedules without the necessity 
of buying or building a single passenger coach or locomotive. 

Up to the present time, the railroaders seem to have taken the 
opposite view of this picture. They still are seeking to reduce 
passenger service at a time when it is more vitally needed than 
ever, and when, at last, it will bring good revenue to the 
coffers. How much wiser it would be if the roads, themselves, 
anticipated the situation and voluntarily prepared to give this 
additional service, before they are forced into it. Probably, it 
would be the most valuable public relations job that they ever 
entered upon. Its repercussions would react magnificently to 
the roads themselves. 


Pittsrorp, N. Y. 


Epwarp HUNGERFORD. 
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Seeks to Thwart 
Milw. Truck Plan 


Examiner would leave road to 
arrange tie-up with competing 
motor lines 


Examiner C. J. Peterson has recommend- 
ed in a proposed report that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission deny the application 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific for a certificate authorizing co- 
ordinated common-carrier trucking opera- 
tions over seven routes between points in 
Michigan and Wisconsin. Taking the op- 
posite tack from that followed by the com- 
mission in the Louisville & Nashville case, 
embraced in the report on oral argument 
and reconsideration in Kansas City South- 
ern Transport Company, Inc., Common Car- 
rier Application, 28 M. C. C. 5, the exam- 
iner would leave the Milwaukee to arrange 
for its coordinated services through tie- 
ups with competing trucking companies. 

In the L. & N. case, reported in the Rail- 
way Age of March 22, 1941, page 531, the 
commission rejected contentions of protest- 
ing motor carriers, and authorized the L. 
& N. to install its own highway operations. 
Examiner Peterson quotes at length from 
that decision, but he asserts that “the facts 
in the instant proceeding differ in many re- 
spects.”” 

“In that case,” he goes on, “it was clearly 
shown that the rail service was inadequate, 
whereas in the instant proceeding most of 
the shipper witnesses, including many who 
appeared in support of the application, testi- 
fied that the present rail service is adequate. 
In the original report of the case cited, Di- 
vision 5 said that protesting motor carriers 
would find it difficult to adjust their sched- 
ules to meet service to the off-rail points. 
The record in the instant proceeding indi- 
cates that coordinated rail and motor serv- 
ive by the Milwaukee and some or all of 
the protestant motor carriers would not 
have such effect on off-rail points in the 
territory here considered.” 

With respect to the attitude of the Mil- 
waukee, the report cites the testimony of 
one witness for the road who stated that 
“while it does not desire to enter into joint- 
rate agreements with motor common car- 
riers, it would not refuse to do so should 
the commission so order ‘and it was 
Proper’.” In the latter connection the ex- 
aminer notes that the commission has no 
authority to compel joint-rate arrangements 
between railroads and motor carriers, but 
he also mentions protestants’ suggestion 
that “there is no prohibition against it find- 
ing that available services fill the public 
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need and expressing its views with respect 
to the attitude of the Milwaukee and find- 
ing that the problem confronting that car- 
rier can be met by using the existing facili- 
ties of protestant motor carriers.” 

Also, the proposed report reminds the 
Milwaukee that it signed the consent de- 
cree of July 18, 1941, in the action brought 
by the Department of Justice’s Antitrust 
Division against the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads’ policy respecting joint ar- 
rangements between railroads and truckers. 
As a signatory, the road “impliedly agreed 
to exercise its discretion in such matters 
instead of illegally combining and agree- 
ing to prevent the establishment of coor- 
dinated service.” - 

As the examiner appraised the record, 
the Milwaukee’s “greatest fear” over the 
prospect of entering arrangements with in- 
dependent truckers is that such a set-up 
“would result in advantages only to the 
motor carriers.” Mr. Peterson thinks that 
“there is no good basis for such fear.” To 
him, “the record is convincing” that such 
arrangements would be “beneficial” to all 
concerned; for “it seems clear that if the 
Milwaukee enters into coordinated arrange- 
ments with experienced and reliable motor 
common carriers in this territory and the 
divisions of revenue are equitable, they will 
strive to have such arrangements continued 
indefinitely and will do nothing which will 
jeopardize them.” 


ODT Appointment 


Robert O. Crowe, former executive vice- 
president of the Los Angeles Railway Cor- 
poration, has been appointed an assistant 
director of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation’s Division of Local Transport. 
Mr. Crowe will be in charge of the Pa- 
cific Coast Region with headquarters in 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Service Order Amended 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued Amendment No. 3 to Service 
Order No. 70, which suspends rules and 
charges governing the diversion or recon- 
signment of fruits and vegetables in re- 
frigerator cars, insofar as they authorize or 
permit diversions or reconsignments in ex- 
cess of three, plus one additional change in 
consignee or place of unloading at destina- 
tion. The present amendment adds a pro- 
viso to the effect that one change in the 
name of the consignor or consignee at des- 
tination without additional movement of the 
car shall not be counted as diversions or 
reconsignments. 

A previous amendment had _ stipulated 
that changes while en route of the name of 
the consignee or consignor which do not 
involve changes either in the route or des- 
tination are likewise not to be counted. 
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Eastman Knocks 


“Trade Barriers’ 


ODT head urges early enact- 
ment of a law to circumvent 
state statutes 


Joseph B. Eastman, director of the Office 
of Defense Transportation, has informed 
Congress that the laws of some states gov- 
erning highway traffic are slowing up the 
movement of vital military supplies, and he 
has further urged legislation “at the earliest 
practicable time” to break these so-called 
“bottlenecks.” Mr. Eastman’s views were 
given in a letter to House Majority Leader 
McCormack, Democrat of Massachusetts, 
after the latter had inquired as to the 
extent to which such state laws and regu- 
lations were impeding interstate truck 
transportation of war materials. 

At the same time, emergency legislation, 
under which President Roosevelt would be 
authorized to suspend any state law that 
blocks the movement of interstate motor 
traffic, has been proposed in a letter from 
J. Ninian Beall, general counsel of the 
American Trucking Associations, to Mr. 
Eastman. 

Mr. Beall recommended that the emerg- 
ency power be written into S. 2015, the bill 
introduced by Senator Wheeler, Democrat 
of Montana, which would authorize the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, on com- 
plaint and after a hearing, to prescribe mo- 
tor truck size and weight limits in place 
of individual state restrictions. Extended 
hearings have been held on the Wheeler 
bill, but no report on it from the sub-com- 
mittee to which it was referred has been 
forthcoming. 

Mr. Eastman declared that “the matter is 
of such seriousness that federal action 
should be taken at the earliest practicable 
time” and suggested consideration of a 
measure already introduced by Senator An- 
drews, Democrat of Florida. The Andrews 
bill, which was offered in the Senate and 
rejected as an amendment to the Second 
War Powers bill, would have given the 
President the power to remove or alter 
state restrictions pursuant to stated stand- 
ards. 

“T am satisfied,’ wrote Mr. Eastman, 
“that there is actual, continuous, and sub- 
stantial interference with interstate move- 
ments of vital war materials and supplies 
in many states of the Union. Complaints 
of such instances are made to this office 
almost every day, some of them disclosing 
quite serious situations. I am informed by 
officials of the Division of Motor Transport 
of this office, of the Bureau of Motor Car- 
riers of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
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sion, of the Army and Navy, and of the 
Committee on “Trade Barriers” of the De- 
partment of Commerce, that their files are 
replete with instances of such obstructions 
to urgent and important movements of war 
materials, and of their general inability to 
obtain any satisfactory amelioration of the 
situation. ; 

“T think it should be said that many of 
the states have made a sincere effort to be 
helpful in permitting the free flow of vital 
trafic by motor vehicle, notwithstanding 
existing state restrictions. In many others, 
however, there is no apparent disposition 
to depart from the peace-time policy of 
strict enforcement or to remove existing 
hampering regulations in time of war.” 


Norfolk Southern Gets Truck 
Routes 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 5, has granted to the Norfolk 
Southern Bus Corporation, subsidiary of 
the Norfolk Southern, a certificate authoriz- 
ing common-carrier trucking operations be- 
tween Norfolk, Va., and Knotts Island, 
N. C., and between Washington, N. C., and 
Belhaven. 


Chartering of Vessels to the United 
States 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 4, has issued in Ex Parte No. 152 
an order which exempts from regulation 
under Part III of the Interstate Commerce 
Act the chartering of vessels to the United 
States government or any agency thereof 
for use by the government in the trans- 
portation of its own property. 


Contracts for Temperature Control 
Services 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 3, has issued a second report upon 
further consideration in Ex Parte No. 137, 
approving 31 additional railroad and ex- 
press company contracts covering services 
for the protection of perishable freight 
against heat or cold. The previous reports 
had approved 86 such contracts. 


Service Men Get Lounge Room at 
Newark Station 


A lounge for service men in transit will 
be opened on April 25, on the lower con- 
course of the Pennsylvania’s Newark, N. 
J., station. The 40 ft. by 14 ft. room pro- 
vided by the railroad has been fitted up by 
the local United Service Organization with 
easy chairs, game tables, books and maga- 
zines, and a motion picture machine. Cof- 
fee will be served free of charge to men 
in uniform by a staff of volunteer workers. 


Maritime Commission Purchases 
Used Passenger Coaches 


The purchase of 42 passenger cars for- 
merly owned by the New York, Westches- 
ter & Boston for the purpose of transport- 
ing shipyard workers between Houston, 
Tex., and the Houston Shipbuilding Com- 
pany plant has been announced by the 
United States Maritime Commission. 

The commission’s action was taken, it 
was stated, in order to assure transporta- 
tion facilities for the shipyard workers and 
because the use of privately owned auto- 
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mobiles will become restricted through the 
general rubber conservation program. Ar- 
rangements have been made with the Pub- 
lic Belt Line Terminal and affiliated rail- 
roads to supply both train crews and the 
motive power for regular daily service. 

The announcement also states that a 
price of $3,650 each will be paid for the 
cars, all of which are now located in New 
York. 


Alternate Journal-Bearing Design 
License 


The modified design of standard journal 
bearing, developed by the A. A. R. Me- 
chanical division to conserve copper and 
tin and described in the Railway Age of 
January 24, included an alternate design 
with depressed back which is covered by 
U. S. patent No. 2154916 issued to the 
Railway Service & Supply Corp., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. In a letter dated April 10, V. 
R. Hawthorne, executive vice-chairman of 
the Mechanical division, states that the 
owner of this patent has agreed to license 
it to manufacturers of journal bearings so 
that railroads may use this patented feature 
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on freight-car journal bearings for the 
duration of the war to conserve the critical 
materials, copper and tin. 

A license form, approved by the A. A. R. 
law department, has been prepared and 
may be executed by a bearing manufacturer 
or any railroad which makes and uses its 
own freight-car journal bearings. It will 
not be necessary for a railroad or car 
owner which buys all of its bearings from 
a licensed manufacturer to execute this 
agreement. The nominal royalty requested 
for the use of this patent during the war 
period is $1 per year. 


I. C. C. Income and Balance Sheet 
Items for January 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on April 17 made public its Bureau of 
Statistics’ latest monthly compilation of 
selected income and balance sheet items, 
showing January’s net income of the Class 
I railroads to have been $26,130,371. Later 
figures for February and the year’s first 
two months, as reported by the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, were pub- 








SELECTED INCOME AND BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS OF CLASS I STEAM RAILWAYS 


Compiled from 132 Reports (Form IBS) Representing 136 Steam Railways 
(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 


Income Items 


. Net railway operating income 

. Other income 

. Total income 

. Miscellaneous deductions from income 
: Income available for fixed charges 
. Fixed charges: 

6-01. Rent for leased roads and equipment 
6-02. Interest deductions? 

6-03. Other deductions 

6-04. Total fixed charges 

: Income after fixed charges 

. Contingent charges 

Net: income 


. Amortization of Defense Projects 
Federal income taxes 
. Dividend appropriations: 
13-01. On common. stock 
13-02. On preferred: stock 
Ratio of income to fixed charges (Item 5 = 


——— a) 
WrrForcaon 


Selected Asset and Liability Items 


. Depreciation (Way and structures and Equipment) 


All Class I Railways 
oo 





a a a 
For the month of January 
RS : 


ok 
1942 1941 
$68,966,382 $62,017,435 
12,552,610 12,399,532 
81,518,992 74,416,967 
2,487,406 2,432,776 
79,031,586 71,984,191 


13,584,399 12,266,506 
37,119,092 38,643,318 
120,677 

51,030,501 

20,953,690 

1,524,927 

19'428,763 

17,680,964 


7,188,738 





3,861,700 
17,583,294 


2,360,000 4,862,649 
536,436 536,436 


1.56 1.41 
All Class I Railways 
oa 


—— eg Ts aoe 


paar 
Balance at end of January 
oe 


53 nay 
1942 1941 





. Investments in stocks, bonds, etc., other than those of affiliated com- 


panies (Total, Account 707) 


. Temporary cash investments 
3. Special deposits 
. Loans and bills receivable 
Traffic and car-service balances—Dr. 


. Net balance receivable from agents and conductors 


. Miscellaneous accounts receivable 
. Materials and supplies 

. Interest and dividends receivable 
. Rents receivable 

. Other current assets 


Total current assets (items 21 to 31) 
. Funded debt maturing within 6 months? 


. Loans and bills payable? 
raffic and car-service balances—Cr. 
. Audited accounts and wages payable 
. Miscellaneous accounts payable 
Interest matured unpaid 
. Dividends matured unpaid 
. Unmatured interest accrued 
. Unmatured dividends declared 
. Unmatured rents accrued 
Accrued tax liability 
. Other current liabilities 


; Total current liabilities (items 41 to 51) 
. Analysis of accrued tax liability: 

53-01. U. S. Government taxes 

53-02. Other than U. 


$466,588,286  $559,914,418 


$711,275,256  $650,521,071 
135,679,382 73,318,514 
202,182,302 96,394,155 
1,200,844 1,652,297 
29,609,347 28,360,578 
86,660,053 54,145,071 
217,887,153 134,384,066 
481,475,209 343,120,431 
14,018,438 122471,771 
1,058,366 1,190,677 
22,225,610 5:709,414 


1,903,271,960 1,401,268,045 
$110,964,543 $103,731,819 


57,264,515 81,890,420 
56,010,575 46,318,890 
297,090,697 233,547,400 
53,862, 
56,982,231 
5,612,405 
79,389,547 
8,432,331 
17,871,959 
384,237,429 
53,631,295 


1,070,385,856 


270,935,343 
113,302,086 














18,347,510 
233,458,413 
37,813,807 


823,655,340 





126,094,851 
107,363,562 


1 Represents accruals, including the amount in default. ; 
2 Includes payments of principal of long-term debt (other than long-term debt in default) which 
become due within six months after close of month of repoit. 

’Includes obligations which mature not more than 2 years after date of issue. 
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NET INCOME OF LARGE STEAM RAILWAYS 
(Suitching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 


Net Income Before De- 
preciation and Amortiza- 
tion of Defense Projects 


Net Income After Depreci- 
ation and Amortization of 
Defense, Proj ects 





f ™~ £ “ 
For the month of January For the month of January 
oo Te 











ne | ~ 
Name of railway 1942 1941 1942 1941 

IR 9 eS ae ne ae $206,475 * $80,647 $229,980 * $57,790 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry System*...... 3,400,917 841,240 4,567,950 1,841,410 
PEIRNINIC @OMEEIING io .cle's 0p nore oo ae s'ecident aoe 1,617,961 1,776,350 1,944,218 1,964,208 
ER TORCIIO URED wie oo 010, 0'e 5 6 6 0’ o.v.0 vip dle-pin's'e'e-< 470,543 911,874 1,348,516 1,533,780 
Boston & Maine Rgiatst ene! a: er) @:4'6: «6 e'sieiel aera She -6 stars 66,823 263,411 208,565 381,987 
NE MI scan occdcccee tesco * 115.748 * 941677. * 39,710 * | 232402 
Central of New Tersey? ee ee Ree eee * 174,408 * | 271,784 . 58,505 * 161,767 
esa PeAMe CLOUD: occa 6 9000 sc ee Fe we slew noms 1,764,289 2,244,776 2,547,766 2,958,108 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois .................. 93,015 159,030 244,675 210,519 
iicago. Ce INDEUE WWESEEETS ooo). secs e cine * 839,871 * 685,127 * 410,105 * 281,500 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy ............... 1,334,900 931,451 1,828,558 1,387,360 
eriseaeG GEemEINNOSICE 1.08 ce close tecee en 77,823 38,461 125,031 85,304 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific? ...... 2,144,170 * %3€:233 1,658,784 367,421 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific? .............. 547,595 * 79,408 923,215 282,538 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha ..... * 155,856 ** 198,921 * 105,908 * 153,178 
BURA WAKC? Ce REMINIBOAD. 04 0,5: 6050 6.00% 6.0 0'6 Sis eee cues 217,831 144,730 374,452 240,378 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western ........... , 18,461 260,029 190,223 466,232 
Denver & Rio Grande Western 121,923 * 256,900 241,401 * 148,928 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range .... * 1,336,078 * 888,003 * 1,2127112 * 814.367 
tatty. JOHOC. Ge MOGEOET 8 6c . oiecs oe ceca see's 444,569 538,104 669,816 639,159 
DRM cc ela ate Rie aac as o's ove ioi oes Glee s:bade alae viederels 753,440 446,037 1,239,437 750,944 
Rien “Drdiste WVGRLOEE «5 ko Sel ve occ s ce vices * 162,572 33,015 2,953 130,667 
BE gg sev evenesc<ccraviweeres * 56,303 * 1,058,218 687,184 * 703,476 
Gat Mobeh Ohio ............0...cccccee. 120,024 117,184 196,151 188,090 
es oc hag wacocancevuccwes 573.992 874,412 1,239,270 —_1,428°686 
sg sss a cb Geese rkccce. * 207°485 200;989 82,519 70,559 
Long Island ..... ern meme rope Cee * 169,025 *. 223,686 ™ 37,808 * 93,759 
Louisville & Nashville ..................000. 1,027,278 1,186,357 1,617,684 1,563,330 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Saulte Ste. Marie?.... * 533,214 * 632,007 66,988 * 525,458 
PUIBEOUTI-IGANSAS“DOKAS: 0600 woos ecssiceeess 5,071 * 225,798 102,720 * 129,738 
LACES 0 RES rear ira eagle Gree 568,796 * 125,300 960,028 249,899 
New York Central* LES EEC REE CCT 409,904 2,123,252 2,279,774 3,632,445 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis ............. 635,212 594,920 787,054 732,644 
New York, New Haven & Hartford? ......... 34,765 8.337 384,190 285,940 
Norfolk & Western ..............0000000000. 2,138,843 2,822,746 2,770,906 3,372,600 
WNRENERIC CM ACENE: fees w'ec'a't eb 'e.9 ale eso 0 hs ble eel ne 66,649 * 511,156 597,233 * 226,462 
ME GULUARRERT ico 5 cord rei hw:s'e acfe dies Mowe ne uue 2,082,930 2,649,170 4,588,636 4,970,075 
IMM PRE CRM UR ERIN 22h 2% og oo. Ochre ac a? OS ao ce 162,969 371,743 373,257 558,609 
MebOten OC OMe VIC 6 ooo. bocce che cow eee 368,313 398,865 634,663 591,782 
OS a ee SEER peer ee ER oe 385,999 683,313 784,780 936,279 
St. Louis-San Francisco? . 43,324 * 195,685 209,162 56,551 
St. Louis, San Francisco & Texas ........... 1447 6 * 13,244 1,447 * 13,244 
BEROUIS (COMUNWESEEIN® 005 one esc cenvinwe aes 318,571 208,156 376,945 262,362 
PI NOGEEE FAAP EINE oo oleic 660 slo e-bk eee wr syeels 151,963 * 120,946 361,123 80,798 
Southern ... eee vc ere tenes ceeserssee sete ree. 1,399,706 800,699 1,880,419 1,096,055 
Southern Pacific® ic shelele ee-0 dip alerted wielaimee wecstare 3,753,089 1,161,075 4,434,158 1,825,236 
PI ee NEI oor ce as wots ah be ea oe 6 Hates 249,417 211,306 357,869 316,809 
Union Pacific (including leased lines) ........ 2,040,197 607,603 2,822,615 1,277,835 
INS SON a 6h ae Fate ic otis Z.nc 6 oreo. e er ORR ee 276,779 34,288 508,235 215,209 
Yaeno & Mississippi Valley .....2.06.cceces 411,442 32,002 457,125 75,932 





1 Report of receiver or receivers. 
“Report of trustee or trustees. 
* Includes Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, and Panhandle & Santa Fe. 
‘Includes Boston & Albany, lessor to New York Central. 

_ Includes Southern Pacific Company, Texas & New Orleans, and leased lines. The report con- 
tains the following information: ‘‘Figures reported for Southern Pacific Transportation System exclude 
offsetting debits and credits for interest on funded securities and rentals for leased properties between 
companies included therein. Operations for January 1942 of separately operated Solely Controlled 
Affiliated Companies (excluding results for Southern Pacific Railroad Company of Mexico), not in- 
cluded in income results for the System, resulted in a net loss of $121,692. These results include 
$195,577 representing interest_on bonds of such companies owned by Southern Pacific Company not 
taken into income by S. P. Co. and, therefore, not included in the January 1942 income results for 
the System. The combined results for January 1942 for Southern Pacific Transportation System and 
separately operated Solely Controlled Affiliated Companies (excluding S. P. R. R. Co. of Mexico) 
amounted to a net income of $3.826,974. Figures herein given exclude results of S. P. R. R. Co. of 
Mexico for the reason that policy was adopted January 1, 1940 of making no further advances to 
that 7: it being required to conduct its operations entirely within its own resources.” 

eficit. 








lished in the Railway Age of April 4, 
page 708. 

The commission’s statement shows that 
the roads not in receivership or trustee- 
ship had a January net income of $25,006,- 
712 as compared with $22,564,089 in the 
same month last year. 

Ninety-one roads reported net incomes 
for January, while 38 reported net deficits ; 
in January, 1941, there were 83 net in- 
comes and 46 net deficits. The consoli- 
dated statement for all Class I roads and 
that showing incomes or deficits of “large 
steam railways” are given in the accom- 
Panying tables. 


Three Months Export Traffic 


Cars of export freight, other than grain 
or coal, unloaded at Atlantic, Gulf and Pa- 
cific ports in the first three months of this 
year totaled 190,356 compared with 134,- 

12 cars in the same period last year, or 
an increase of 41 per cent, according to 
the Association of American Railroads. In 


the month of March, cars of export freight, 
other than grain or coal, unloaded at those 
ports totaled 69,419 compared with 46,729 
cars in March, 1941. 

Cars of grain for export unloaded in 
the first quarter of 1942. at Atlantic, Gulf 
and Pacific ports. totaled 9,623 compared 
with 8,505 cars in the same period last 
year or an increase of 13 per cent. In 
March, this year, 2,708 cars of export grain 
were unloaded compared with 5,237 cars 
in the same month last year. 


ODT Advisory Committee 


Formation of a Traffic Advisory Commit- 
tee on Industrial Alcohol, Distilled Spirits, 
and Molasses has been announced by Di- 
rector Eastman of the Office of Defense 
Transportation. Dealing with “transporta- 


tion problems involved in the movement of 
industrial alcohol and with related problems 
involved in the movement of molasses and 
high wines,” the committee will act as an 
advisory body to Samuel W. Fordyce, ITI, 








Division of Traffic Movement assistant di- 
rector in charge of the Section of War 
Traffic. 

The committee consists of eight members 
under the chairmanship of Ralph R. Lud- 


decke, general traffic manager of the 
Fleischmann Distilling Corporation, New 
York. 


Transportation of Explosives 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
last week made public an order in No. 3666, 
prescribing certain new and amended reg- 
ulations for the transportation of explosives 
and other dangerous articles. The order 
was dated February 26, 1942. At the same 
time the commission made public an April 
7, 1942, order in the Ex Parte No. MC-13 
proceeding which relates to regulations gov- 
erning the transportation of explosives and 
other dangerous articles by motor vehicle. 


New Panama Limited Almost 
Ready 


Cars for the Panama Limited of the II- 
linois Central, which were frozen under 
limitation orders L97 and L97a issued by 
the War Production Board on April 4, 
have now been released and delivered to 
the railroad. The cars include Pullman 
sleeping cars and railroad-owned dining 
cars. Dormitory cars, the completion of 
which has been delayed awaiting parts, are 
expected to be completed before the end of 
the month. The tentative date for inaugu- 
ration of the train is May 3. 


Operating Revenues for March 
Up 27.4 Per Cent 


Preliminary reports from 88 Class I 
railroads, representing 82.7 per cent of to- 
tal operating revenues, made public by the 
Association of American Railroads, show 
that these carriers, in March, 1942, had es- 
timated operating revenues amounting to 
$438,551,054, compared with $344,127,773 in 
the same month of 1941, or an increase of 
27.4 per cent. 

Freight revenues amounted to $362,735,- 
677 compared with $286,379,155 in March, 
1941, or an increase of 26.7 per cent. Pas- 
senger revenues in March, 1942, totaled 
$47,675,711, compared with $32,656,356, in 
March, 1941, or an increase of 46 per cent. 


Fined $6,000 for Elkins Act 
Violations 

Trustees of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford were fined a total of $6,000 in 
the Federal District Court at New Haven, 
Conn., on April 6, following their pleas of 
nolo contendere to six counts of a twelve- 
count indictment charging violations of sec- 
tion 1 of the Elkins Act, according to ad- 
vices received by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The notice from I. C. C. Sec- 
retary W. P. Bartel explained that the 
court imposed a fine of $1,000 on each of 
the six counts to which the trustees pleaded, 
while the remaining six counts of the in- 
dictment were dismissed. 

“Tt was charged in the indictment,” Mr. 
Bartel went on, “that ‘order notify’ ship- 
ments arriving at Hartford, Conn., and 
Bloomfield, had been delivered to ‘notify’ 
parties prior to the time the original bills 
of lading were surrendered to the carrier 
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by the ‘notify’ parties. Substantial periods 
of time elapsed between the delivery of the 
shipments and the surrender of the bills of 
lading to the carrier. The bills of lading 
were being held by banks at Hartford at 
the time the cars were delivered to the 
‘notify’ parties.” 

The matter was investigated by the com- 
mission’s Bureau of Inquiry which assisted 
in the disposition of the case in court. 


January Bus Revenues 47.6 Per Cent 
Above 1941 


Class I motor carriers of passengers re- 
ported January revenues of $13,863,259, as 
compared with $9,390,278 in January, 1941, 
an increase of 47.6 per cent, according to 
the latest compilation prepared by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission’s Bureau 
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stead, the War Department wrote him after 
the hearing, actively opposing its construc- 
tion, contending that because of its loca- 
tion, it would be of relatively little value 
to the war program. 

In rejecting the application of the cor- 
poration, Mr. Eastman declared that he is 
of the opinion “that additional pipe line 
facilities which can substantially increase 
the flow of oil to the Atlantic seaboard area 
are ‘necessary for national defense pur- 
poses’.” 

In describing the drawbacks of the pro- 
posed project, Mr. Eastman asserted that 
“the steel requirements were estimated at 
about 85,000 net tons. There was no show- 
ing that the necessary pipe, pumps, and 
other materials are available under present 
conditions. On this point the corporation 
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of Statistics from 143 reports representing 
147 bus operators. Passengers carried in- 
creased 49.1 per cent, from 13,489,405 to 
20,107,443. 

The breakdown by regions of the bus 
revenue and traffic figures, which exclude 
data on charter or special party service, is 
given in the accompanying table. 


Director Eastman Rejects Trans- 
American Pipe Line Request 


Joseph B. Eastman, director of defense 
transportation, has refused a request by the 
Trans-American Pipe Line Corporation that 
he certify to the President that a crude oil 
pipe line which the corporation proposed to 
build is necessary for national defense. 

The corporation in which the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists has a 50 
per cent interest had sought to obtain per- 
mission to build a pipe line reaching from 
Texas to the Atlantic coast at Savannah, 
Ga. The total cost was estimated at be- 
tween $20,000,000 and $25,000,000, and the 
promoters expected to obtain a 100 per cent 
loan from the Defense Plant Corporation, a 
subsidiary of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. Mr. Eastman was asked to 
recommend to the President that he issue 
a proclamation under the Cole Pipe Line 
Act declaring that the proposed pipe line 
“is or may be necessary for national de- 
fense purposes.” 

Mr. Eastman’s decision was based on the 
report of a three-member board which held 
a public hearing February 19 on the cor- 
poration’s application, and on a statement 
of. views by the War Department. The 
board, in recommending against the project, 
declared that it was in what might be 
called “an inchoate state or the stage of a 
prospectus.” 

Though representatives of both the Army 
and Navy attended the hearing on the ap- 
plication, neither armed service offered sup- 
port of the project, Mr. Eastman said. In- 


takes the position that the first question to 
determine is whether the pipe line is neces- 
sary to the national defense. If such find- 
ing is made, then it says, ‘whether the steel 
will be allocated by the War Production 
Board or substitutes used, or whether new 
Diesel engines or second hand motive power 
are to be used’ are matters thereafter to 
be determined.” 

“T shall be glad,” Mr. Eastman concluded, 
“to join any other governmental agencies 
in an investigation of the necessity for ad- 
ditional pipé line facilities and have desig- 
nated R. W. Shields, engineer for pipe lines, 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
to represent me in any such investigation. 
It is my opinion that a study of this char- 
acter must consider the relative merits of 
all proposed projects, including that of the 
Trans-American Pipe Line Corporation.” 


Field Offices of ODT’s Division of 
Motor Transport 


Sixteen of the 51 field offices to be es- 
tablished by the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation’s Division of Motor Transport 
have now been opened, according to an 
April 21 announcement from Director 
Eastman. They are in Indianapolis, Ind., 
Jacksonville, Fla., New York, Hartford, 
Conn., Dallas, Texas, Phoenix, Ariz., At- 
lanta, Ga., Denver, Colo., Portland, Ore., 
San Francisco, Calif., Boston, Mass., 
Charleston, S. C., Spokane, Wash., Birm- 
ingham, Ala., Little Rock, Ark., and Nor- 
folk, Va. 

“In addition to the administration of the 
various programs undertaken by the Di- 
vision of Motor Transport,” the ODT an- 
nouncement said, “the field offices will as- 
sist the War and Navy departments and 
other shippers of war materials in making 
arrangements for motor transport and will 
assist in coordinating and mobilizing motor 
vehicle equipment to meet war require- 
ments. Field representatives will clear 
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emergency motor transport movements with 
state and local authorities, and will main- 
tain liaison with Army and Navy es- 
tablishments, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and other government agen- 
cies.” 


R. C. C. Distribution 


Another liquidating distribution, amount- 
ing to $367,405.90 or one-half of one per 
cent of its fund, will be made on May 15 
by the Railroad Credit Corporation, ac- 
cording to an April 17 announcement from 
President E. G. Buckland. 

Of the total distribution, $328,025.58 will 
be made in cash, and $39,279.32 will be 
credited on carriers’ indebtedness to the 
Corporation. This will bring the total 
amount distributed to $63,543,747.73 or 86.5 
per cent of the original fund contributed by 
cafriers participating in the Marshalling 
and Distributing Plan, 1931. Of this amount, 
$35,322,481.70 will have been returned in 
cash and $28,222,266.03 in credits. 


Emergency I. C. C. Powers Over 
Motor Carriers 


Interstate Commerce Commissioner John 
L. Rogers, who is also director of the Office 
of Defense Transportation’s Division of 
Motor Transport, has been designated an 
additional member of the commission’s Di- 
vision 3 for consideration of matters aris- 
ing under the Interstate Commerce Act’s 
section 204(e), relating to emergency pow- 
ers over equipment, service, and facilities of 
motor carriers. The three regular members 
of the division are Commissioners Miller, 
Patterson, and Johnson. 

Section 204(e) was part of the recently- 
enacted Second War Power Act, 1942; it 
gave the I. C. C. the same emergency pow- 
ers over motor carriers that it had over 
railroads. 


Mid-Week Travel and Staggered 
Vacations Urged by Eastman 


To prevent week-end traffic congestion, 
Director Eastman of the Office of Defense 
Transportation has urged vacationists to 
do their traveling during the middie of the 
week. At the same time, Mr. Eastman said 
that vacations should be staggered through- 
out the year instead of being concentrated 
during the summer months, 

The appeal came in the form of an April 
17 memorandum to all government agen- 
cies. In the memorandum Mr. Eastman 
requested government employees to cooper- 
ate along the foregoing lines. “The adop- 
tion of staggered vacations throughout the 
year, and mid-week starting and ending of 
vacation leaves will enable common car- 
rier facilities to be efficiently utilized,” the 
ODT director said. 


Young Elected Chairman of Board 
of the C. & O. 


Robert R. Young, chairman of the Al 
leghany Corporation, was elected chairman 
of the board of directors and the finance 
committee of the Chesapeake & Ohio at 4 
meeting of directors at Richmond, Va. On 
April 21. ‘The action came immediately 
after stockholders had named five new di- 
rectors at their annual meeting to replace 
members Young once classed as allies of 
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the Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 
The board chairmanship had been vacant 
since the resignation of Herbert Fitz- 
patrick of Huntington, W. Va., a year ago 
in an effort to end the dispute between 
Young and the Guaranty Trust Company. 
Robert B. Tunstall, counsel for the com- 
pany, was promoted to vice-president and 
general counsel by the board of directors. 
Brooke and all other officers of the com- 
pany were re-elected. A photograph and 
biographical sketch of Mr. Tunstall’s career 
appear in the “Railway Officers” columns 
in this issue. 


Railroads and the New Manpower 
Commission 

Those activities of the Office of Defense 
Transportation which relate to labor sup- 
ply and requirements and those of the 
Railroad Retirement Board with respect to 
employment service will be brought under 
the jurisdiction of the new War Manpower 
Commission headed by Paul V. McNutt, 
Federal Security Administrator, as a re- 
sult of an executive order issued on April 
18 by President Roosevelt. The afore- 
mentioned are listed among the agencies 
which “shall conform to such policies, direc- 
tives, regulations and standards as the 
chairman may prescribe in the execution 
of the powers vested in him by this order, 
and shall be subject to such other coordina- 
tion by the chairman as may be necessary 
to enable the chairman to discharge the 
responsibilities placed upon him.” 

The activities of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board have dealt mainly with recruit- 
ing replacements for the carriers, while the 
ODT has been working on the subject of 
the manpower needs of the railroads in 
relation to the operation of Selective Serv- 
ice. 


Tank Car Movement Near 600,000- 
Bbl. Mark 


Soaring upward once again at a pace 
which has seen new records established 
every week, the tank car movement of oil 
into the east coast area reached the total 
of 586,350 barrels daily during the week 
ended April 11, according to an announce- 
ment by Petroleum Coordinator Harold L. 
Ickes. This was an increase of 11% per 
cent over the preceding week when the 
movement averaged 525,697 barrels. Oil 
shipments by rail from California to the 
Pacific Northwest also increased during 
the week by about 12 per cent, Mr. Ickes 
said. 

The seven oil companies participating in 
the northwest movement, which is relatively 
new, reported loading a total of 566 cars 
during the week, compared with 504 cars 
in the week ended April 4. In terms of 
oil, this represents an average daily move- 
ment of 18,200 barrels for the week of 
April 11. Figuring the time required for 
cars to return to California, after unload- 
ing, it is estimated that 1,250 cars are 
engaged now in the Pacific Northwest 
Service, 

In moving 586,350 barrels each day into 
the east, the 20. oil companies reporting 
loaded a total of 18,243 cars. Including 
cars which were on the way back west for 
reloading, this means that about 43,500 tank 
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cars are now engaged in the east coast 
service, it was pointed out. 

At the same time the Office of Petroleum 
Coordinator announced the obtaining of an 
A-l-a priority rating on a pipe line project 
which will make the refineries of the San 
Francisco Bay area entirely independent of 
ocean transportation for their crude oil 
supply early in June. 

The project involves conversion from 
natural gas to crude oil service of the 24- 
to 26-inch Stanpac pipe line, extending from 
Kettleman Hills to the Bay region, and 
the substitution of the Rio Vista gas field 
as the source of gas supply for communi- 
ties now served off the Stanpac line. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Ickes, in his capacity as 
Solid Fuels Coordinator, announced that the 
daily average carload delivery of coal to 
the New England states dropped to 853 
for the week ended April 11, as compared 
to 968 cars daily average for the previous 
week. He went on to say that he had been 
advised by the Association of American 
Railroads that for the week ended April 
11, a total of 5,971 cars of bituminous and 
anthracite, an equivalent of approximately 
298,550 tons, were received at the New 
England gateways as compared to 6,776 
cars, or approximately 338,000 tons, for the 
week ended April 4. 


I. C. C. Refuses to Reconsider Big 
Truck Merger 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has denied petitions of the Department of 
Justice’s Antitrust Division, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, and others for reconsidera- 
tion of its recent decision approving the ac- 
quisition by Associated Transport, Inc., 
of eight truck lines operating along the 
Atlantic seaboard from New England to 
Florida, and extending also to such points 
as Pittsburgh, Pa., Cleveland, Ohio, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and New Orleans, La. The 
commission’s decision was reviewed in the 
Railway Age of March 28, page 666. 

Among other contentions of the Anti- 
trust Division was one to the effect that 
there was a “railroad-relationship” angle 
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to the transaction because of the fact that 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., which has been banker 
for the Pennsylvania and Baltimore & 
Ohio, would obtain an interest in As- 
sociated. While the commission had re- 
jected this contention, Associated’s reply 
to the Antitrust Division’s petition for re- 
consideration indicated that Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co. had withdrawn from participation. 


“Phoebe Snow” Theme Revived by 
Lackawanna 


A revival of the “Phoebe Snow” theme, 
which several years ago featured the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western’s advertis- 
ing campaigns, was given official release 
through the lettering of “The Route of 
Phoebe Snow” on the first of 400 new box 
cars being built for the road by the Magor 
Car Corporation at its Passaic, N. J., plant. 
Delivery of the new cars is expected to be 
completed during May. 

Phoebe Snow, “in spotless white, a real 
delight, upon the Road of Anthracite,”—so 
read the jingles of yore, was introduced to 
American travelers in 1903. Lackawanna’s 
advertising in the newspapers and maga- 
zines, and in promotional literature, in those 
days, featured Phoebe Snow as a charming 
Miss of the era of narrow waistlines and 
flowing tresses. The allurement was made 
complete by an expansive hat which topped 
off the symphony in white. The program 
was discontinued during federal control of 
the railroads. 

The re-incarnation of Phoebe Snow actu- 
ally occurred on May 24, 1941, when, in the 
Freight Progress number of the Railway 
Age, the Lackawanna was referred to as 
“The Route of Phoebe Snow.” Officers of 
the railroad explain, however, that they do 
not plan to launch an advertising campaign 
which will feature the perennial Miss. 
Nevertheless, such advertising as is done 
from time to time will contain the line re- 
calling one of the famous themes of by- 
gone days. 

Advertising men have marveled over the 
hardiness of the slogan, which has persisted 
through the years despite the fact that no 
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First of 400 New Box Cars Reviving “Phoebe Snow” Theme Being Delivered to 


D. L. & W. by Magor Car Corporation 
Left to Right, C. C. Hubbell, general purchasing agent; Kenneth H. Carpenter, superintendent car 


department; George J. Ray, operating vice-president; William, White, president ; 


Clyde F. Farmer, 


traffic vice-president ; Frederick H. James, chief of motive power; Perry M. Shoemaker, superintendent ; 
and Thomas J. McDermott, mechanical engineer. 
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expenditures were made to perpetuate it. 
Persons connected with the Lackawanna, 
who were in school in the days of Phoebe 
Snow’s popularity, have had their children, 
in turn, referred to as members of the fam- 
ily of The Route of Phoebe Snow. In 
order to revive the theme, it would be 
necessary, they point out, to substitute for 
the Gibson girl of other days the debutante 
daughter of Phoebe Snow, attired in the 
Victory styles of today. 


ODT Policy on Local Transportation 


Office of Defense Transportation policy 
with respect to local passenger transporta- 
tion was set forth in a statement issued 
April 18 by ODT Director Eastman. The 
statement was addressed to local transit 
operators and public regulatory authorities 
throughout the country. 

The policy calls for staggered business 
hours; full use of street railway lines; di- 
version of bus traffic to street-car routes; 
inauguration of turn-back services where 
trafic does not warrant every vehicle’s 
running the full length of a route; fewer 
stops; less service in non-rush-hour peri- 
ods; limiting new bus routes to services 
essential to the war effort; discontinuance 
of charter or special-party bus services 
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carrying civilian groups to beaches, pleas- 
ure resorts, picnic places, points of historic 
interest, sports events, etc.; utilization of 
school buses to provide other service; gag- 
ing of street traffic controls to the efficient 
movement of mass transit vehicles; revision 
of schedules in the interest of eliminating 
idle time of vehicles; and use of parkways 
by buses, unless the roadway construction 
is too light to withstand such traffic. 

The notice to the operators and regula- 
tory authorities explained that the “state- 
ment of policy” is one of two means where- 
by ODT, through its Division of Local 
Transport, is “requiring that existing pas- 
senger transport vehicles be utilized to the 
utmost and that critical materials be con- 
served.” The other means is through gen- 
eral or specific orders which “have and 
will be issued in matters which warrant 
the direct exercise of the authority vested 
in the Director... .” 


McNear Says He Cannot Arbitrate 
Until Released from Suit 


George P. McNear, Jr., president of the 
Toledo, Peoria & Western, and the National 
War Labor Board continued their cor- 
respondence this week about arbitration of 
the labor dispute which caused the govern- 
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ment to seize the railroad. Following Mr. 
McNear’s wire on April 11, to the effect 
that he could do nothing further about the 
Board’s demand for arbitration until he is 
released from the suit of the government 
charging violation of the labor act, the 
Board wired him that if he did not par- 
ticipate in the move to end the con- 
troversy, steps would be taken to settle 
it without him. “In the event that you do 
not participate in the arbitration,” the let- 
ter said, “Judge Benjamin Hilliard of Colo- 
rado, who has been appointed to handle the 
case, has been requested to make a thorough 
investigation of the controversy on its 
merits and submit recommendations to the 
War Labor Board, upon the basis of which 
the case will finally be determined.” Mr, 
McNear replied on April 18: “As I wired 
you on April 11, I am now defending my- 
self in the United States District Court in 
a case brought by our government against 
me and others at the instance of the Rail- 
road Brotherhoods. Under these circum- 
stances I cannot make plans for the future 
at the present time and can do nothing 
about your letter until I am released from 
that case. As soon as I am free to do 
so, I will take up your letter with our at- 
torney, who is also handling this case in 


‘‘City of Salina’ Yields Metal for Victory 
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Progress in Streamliners Puts End to 8-Year-Old Train 


Outmoded, and too small to accommodate traffic between Kansas City and Salina, the pioneer “City of Salina”’ streamliner has been junked—so that its 
i This train was first inspected by President Roosevelt barely nine months after the announcement 


precious aluminum may fight the nation’s enemies. V : se : c 
}. A. Harriman in May, 1933, that the world’s first streamlined train would be built for the Union Pacific by the Pullman-Standard Car Manu- 
The train was delivered on February 12, 1934, and in May of that year completed a nation wide tour during which 1,195,609 


by W. 
facturing Company. l 
persons passed through its cars in 65 cities. 


It was placed on exhibit at the Century of Progress in 1934, and was put into service on January 31, 1935, between Kansas City, Mo., and Salina, 


Kans, s 
ruary 13 and of the power unit on March 6. 


It was taken out of service on December 16 and on the following day a steam train was substituted. 


Dismantling of the coaches began on Feb- 
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the District Court, and communicate with 


” 


you. 


Eastman Shuns McNear Request 


Joseph B. Eastman, director of the 
Office of Defense Transportation, in a reply 
made on April 17 to George P. McNear, 
Jr, president of the Toledo, Peoria & 
Western, turned down his request that 
featherbed rules be eliminated to demon- 
strate that “our government is really and 
seriously interested in the efficient and 
vigorous conduct of the war and that 
waste of man power will not be coun- 
tenanced.” In his request, reported in the 
Railway Age of April 18, page 801, Mr. 
McNear said, “Regarding your conference 
today to discuss the shortage of man power 
on the railroads, is not this the appropriate 
time to eliminate the featherbed rules of 
the train and engine employees and the 
gross waste of man power which results 
from such rules?” 

Mr. Eastman’s reply was as follows: 
“The train and engine service working 
rules which you placed in effect on Decem- 
ber 29, 1941, are in issue in the pending 
labor controversy which is before the War 
Labor Board for determination. I would 
be exceeding my duty if I should under- 
take to pass upon the merits of these rules 
in advance of the Board’s adjudication. 


McNear and Aides Acquitted 


A federal grand jury returned 
a verdict of not guilty on April 
23 exonerating George P. Mc- 
Near, Jr., president of the T. P. 
& W., Bruce Gifford, train- 
master, and Harlan H. Best, 
superintendent, and the railroad 
of charges of violating the Rail- 
way Labor Act. 


The case went to the jury on April 22 
after 15 days of testimony and argument. 
Mr. McNear rested his defense on the 
previous day without testifying. Twenty- 
five character witnesses and the testimony 
of Messrs. Best and Gifford were used to 
deny the charges made by the prosecution. 

When the government completed its case 
on April 16, attorneys for the defense 
asked the court to direct the jury to acquit 
the defendants on the grounds that the 
evidence was insufficient, particularly 
against McNear, to support the 24-count 
charge filed by the government on January 
5. It was contended that the testimony 
showed that employees did join the broth- 
erhoods and elected them their bargaining 
agents in a mediation board election in 
October, 1940. At the same time, the con- 
stitutionality of the criminal sections of 
the Labor Act was questioned. The court 
denied this plea and the defense then pre- 
sented its- case. 


The Vote on M. P. Reorganization 
Plan—Correction 


The article in the Railway Age of April 
4, page 715, regarding the recent voting by 
security holders on the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s plan of reorganization 
for the Missouri Pacific gave the erron- 
fous impression that a majority of those 
holders had voted to reject the plan. 
‘Actually, only six of the 16 classes of 
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security holders eligible to vote failed 
to give the plan the required two-thirds ap- 
proval, while 10 of the classes indicated 
their approval by a two-thirds vote. 
Section 77 of the Bankruptcy Law pro- 
vides that 66% per cent of those voting in 
each class must approve the plan before the 
Commission can certify it to the court; but 
this does not mean that an adverse vote by 
any class, as happened in the instant case, 
dooms the plan. In that connection, Sec- 
tion 77 also provides that the district court, 
if it finds that the plan makes equitable 
provision for all security holders and that 
classes voting adversely had no justification 
for their action, may declare it effective 
even though the required 66%8 per cent of 
each class of holders have not approved it. 


Railway Tie Association 


The Railway Tie Association will hold 
its twenty-fourth annual meeting at the 
Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
on May 6-7. In developing the program for 
this meeting, the officers have endeavored 
to key it to the critical problems of tie 
supply now confronting those in the indus- 
try and the railways who comprise their 
market. The program follows: 

WeEDNESDAY, May 6 


Morning Session 

Opening business 

Address on The Railways in Times of National 
Emergency, by M. Hastings, chief engineer, 

F. & P., Richmond, Va. 

Report of Committee on Manufacturing Practice 

Report of Committee on Mechanical Equipment 

Address on Production Problems of the Cross Tie 
Industry, by T. J. Turley, Jr., vice-president, 
Bond Brothers, Louisville, Ky. 

Address on Ties in a Statistical Sense, by Dr. 
Julius H. Parmelee, director, Bureau of Rail- 
way Economics, A. A. R., Washington, D. C. 

Afternoon Session 

Report of Committee on Timber Conservation 

Address on Labor as a Factor in Tie Production 
in 1942, by B. N. Johnson, Wood Preserving 
Division, Koppers Company, Richmond, Ind. 

Report of Legislative Committee 


WeEpDNEsDAY EvENING—7:00 P. M. 


Annual dinner—address on The Railways in War, 
by Col. R. S. Henry, assistant to the president, 
A. A. R., Washington, D. C. 


Tuurspay, May 7 
Morning Session 


Report of Committee on Checking and Splitting 

Address on The Maintenance of Standards in 
Period of Tie Scarcity, by W. D. Simpson, as- 
sistant chief engineer, maintenance of way, Sea- 
board, Norfolk, Va. 

Address on The Maintenance Needs of the Rail- 
ways in 1942, by H. R. Clarke, chief engineer, 
maintenance of way, C. B. & Q., Chicago | 

Report of Committee on Changes of Dimensions 
of Cross Ties During the Seasoning Period 

Address on The Outlook for Preservatives as a 
Factor in Tie Supply, by John N. Forker, vice- 
president, Tar & Chemical Division, Koppers 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Closing business 


N. I. T. League Promises All-Out 
Co-operation 


All-out co-operation with all governmen- 
tal, transportation, and shipper agencies in 
order to secure maximum utilization of 
transportation facilities necessary to win 
the war, was pledged by the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League, at its spring meet- 
ing in Cincinnati, Ohio, on April 14. To 
this end, the league has created a Special 
Committee on emergency transportation, 
headed by W. H. Day, Boston, Mass., to 
present the views of its members to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the Of- 
fice of Defense Transportation, the War 
Shipping Administration, and other gov- 
ernmental and _ transportation agencies 
whose activities control and affect transpor- 
tation. The resolution setting forth the 
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views of the League and defining the duties 
of its Emergency Transportation Commit- 
tee was published in the Railway Age of 
April 18, page 781. 

‘That the Special Committee on Emerg- 
ency Transportation matters, is hereby 
clothed with authority to represent and 
speak for the league in any and all mat- 
ters that may arise in the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in the Office of Defense 
Transportation, or elsewhere, having to do 
with the national transportation emergency. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended April 18 totaled 846,562 cars, the 
Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on April 23. This was an in- 
crease of 32,329 cars, or four per cent, 
above the preceding week, an increase of 
137,769 cars, or 19.4 per cent, above the 
corresponding week last year, and an in- 
crease of 218,094 cars, or 34.7 per cent, 
above the comparable 1940 week. 

As reported in last week’s issue, loadings 
of revenue freight for the week ended April 
11 totaled 814,233 cars, and the summary 
for that week, compiled by the Car Service 
Division, A. A. R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loadings 
For Week Ended Saturday, April 11 








District 1942 1941 1940 
Basteen ..6.2s- 168,381 148,125 136,023 
Allegheny ..... 180,195 143,208 126,127 
Pocahontas 56,974 17,544 43,912 
Southern ...... 129/390 107,636 100,329 
Northwestern 110,684 109,456 73,265 
Central Western. 109,985 103,636 96,266 
Southwestern 58,624 50,203 43,183 
Total Western 

Districts .... 279,293 263,295 212,714 
Total All Roads 814,233 679,808 619,105 

Commodities 
Grain and grain 

products 33,861 33,696 31,196 
Live. stock 11,117 10,788 11,146 
OC Sy ie pee 160,646 31,592 113,642 
COONS << causes 13,768 9,415 7,326 
Forest products. 46,867 39,282 31,174 

Ur ane a ataes as 51,007 45,951 12,539 
Merchandise l.c.1. 132,367 161,667 148,301 
Miscellaneous .. 364,600 347,417 263,781 
yD) eee 814,233 679,808 619,105 
io ae 828,890 683,402 602,835 
March 28 ..... 804,746 793,803 628,921 
Masen 21 ~::. 796,640 769,984 620,375 
Maen 14 «005 


799,356 759,607 619,388 


Cumulative Total, 


15 Weeks ... 11,795,608 10,750,195 9,392,470 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended April 11 were 62,907, as compared 
with 57,455 in the previous week and 54,974 
in the fifteenth week last year, according to 
the compilation of the Dominion Bureau of 


Statistics. 
Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 


Age 01, ISAS oc ccescs 62,907 30,767 
Agen 4, 1942 2. ccc 57,455 31,687 
March 28,.1942 ........ 62,369 34,083 
April 12, 1941 ....«+... 54,974 28,216 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: ; 
Aga Ti, 1942 i cess 917,657 476,306 
Aaeseo8s, IS to ics snes 814,153 432,326 
Ape 23, - 1946 cases 704,529 363,779 


ODT Seeking Maximum Use of 
Farm Trucks 


Representatives of farm-truck operators 
met with government officials on April 17 
under the auspices of the Office of Defense 
Transportation to work out plans for ob- 
taining maximum use of farm vehicles for 
the duration of the war. Speakers at the 


meeting included Director Eastman of 
ODT; Grover Hill, assistant secretary of 
agriculture; M. Clifford Townsend, direc- 
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tor of the Office of Agricultural Defense 
Relations ; and Robert Hicks, chief of the 
Farm Vehicle Section, Division of Motor 
Transport, ODT. 

Summarizing results of investigations into 
farm products transportation, Mr. Hicks 
said among other things that surveys of 
the Division of Motor Transport “prove 
that there is a great deal of unnecessary 
duplication and inefficiency in country as- 
sembly and city distribution.” He added: 
“Tf we are to conserve motor vehicles, rub- 
ber and other precious materials, it is nec- 
essary that both country collection and city 
distribution of farm products be reorgan- 
ized along substantial lines. We must 
work for the elimination of daily, semi- 
weekly and weekly trips to market with 
less than full truck loads. This can be ac- 
complished by the pooling of loads and 
vehicles and by well-planned farm-to-mar- 
ket hauling.” 


Eastman Opposes Local Option on 
Setting Clocks Ahead 


Director Eastman of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation on April 20 sent tele- 
grams to the governors of New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, stating that 
plans now under consideration in those 
states to set clocks ahead an additional 
hour would be “wasteful of necessary pub- 
lic transportation facilities,” 

“Aside from probable lack of authority 
to take this action by reason of Congres- 
sional occupation of the field by act of 
January 20, 1942, I would deplore for 
transportation reasons any single state or 
scattered communities within a state at- 
tempting to take this step,’ Mr. Eastman 
said. “Unless observed on a wide basis 
as in past years, and I am informed this is 
unlikely, it would create growing demands 
for service, which would, to the extent they 
could be met, absorb crews, coaches, loco- 
motive power, in a time when it is essen- 
tial that passenger service be maintained 
on a most economic and efficient basis if 
carriers are to meet demands for military 
movements and necessary traffic directly 
connected with the war. In past years, 
even with weeks of planning for such a 
change, which was uniform in the entire 
Northeast, carriers had to make drastic 
revisions in schedules. Under present con- 
ditions, it is wasteful of necessary public 
transportation facilities to abruptly super- 
impose a partial observance of the earlier 
time.” 


General Port Embargo Placed 
in Effect 


An embargo to prevent the movement of 
all commercial export freight to all At- 
lantic, Gulf and Pacific ports except when 
a permit has been obtained showing that 
ship space is available for such freight, was 
issued on April 15 by the Car Service 
Division of the Association of American 
Railroads. The purpose of the embargo is 
to prevent freight from accumulating at 
various ports. 

This embargo, however, does not affect 
Army, Navy or lend-lease freight. It also 
does not affect freight shipments to those 
ports other than for export. 

Before the railroads will accept export 
freight for shipment, a permit must be ob- 
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tained from George C. Randall, manager 
of port traffic, 30 Vesey street, New York, 
or his designated representatives located in 
New Orleans, La.; Atlanta, Ga. ; Houston, 
Texas; San Francisco, Calif.; Los Angeles 
or Seattle, Wash. This permit will be 
issued when a shipper shows that a definite 
steamship booking has been obtained. 

For some months such a permit system 
has been required in order to move com- 
mercial export freight to various Pacific 
ports and also to New Orleans and certain 
other ports. In certain cases, permits have 
been required for the movement of export 
freight from Atlantic and Gulf ports to 
certain specified destinations. The embargo 
issued today, however, supersedes all pre- 
vious ones dealing with export freight, the 
Car Service Division said. 


Appointments to ODT Rail Trans- 
port and Traffic Movement 
ivisions 
E. R. Hauer, engineer of motive power, 
Mechanical Advisory Committee, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, Erie, New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis, and Pere Marquette, has been 


Allied-News Photo 
A. G. Warren 


appointed an assistant director of the Of- 
fice of Defense Transportation’s Division 
of Railway Transport. Mr. Hauer will be 
“in charge of mechanical operations,” 
working “to increase further the efficiency 
of the nation’s railway equipment,” the 
ODT announcement said. 

As noted in last week’s issue, other re- 
cent ODT appointments have included the 
naming of A. G. Warren to be a Division 
of Traffic Movement assistant director in 
charge of the Division’s Section of Traffic 
Channels; and of Samuel S. Bruce to be a 
Division of Railway Transport assistant 
director in charge of coal movement and 
equipment. 

Assistant Director Warren of the Divi- 
sion of Traffic Movement was born De- 
cember 28, 1896, in Jersey. City, N. J., 
and he entered railroad service at that 
place in 1911 as a freight station clerk for 
the Pennsylvania. From 1914 until 1917 
he was in turn clerk and chief clerk in the 
P. R. R. New York Division’s Yard De- 
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partment; and: from 1918 until 1925 he 
served as freight movement director anq 
assistant supervisor of train service in the 
office of the general superintendent of the 
P. R. R.’s New Jersey Grand Division. In 
January, 1925, Mr. Warren became chief 
clerk to the New York district manager 
of the Car Service Division, Association of 
American Railroads. He has since remained 
with the Car Service Division, serving 
from May until October, 1936, as car sery- 
ice agent at Washington, D. C., from Oc- 
tober, 1936, until September, 1939, as car 
service agent at Detroit, Mich.; and from 
September, 1939, until February 1, 1942 
as district manager at Detroit. Qn the 
latter date Mr. Warren was transferred in 
the same capacity to San Francisco, Calif., 
the position he was holding when he was 
granted a leave of absence to accept his 
ODT appointment. 


Army to Use 25 Per Cent of 
Nation's Airliners 

Accepting an offer of the airlines of the 
United States to participate in the war ef- 
fort, the Army Air Forces have decided to 
use approximately 25 per cent of the na- 
tion’s fleet of commercial airline transport 
airplanes for the carriage of military car- 
goes and personnel, the War Department 
announced on April 12. 

The airliners, the announcement contin- 
ued, will be allocated on a voluntary basis 
by the various airlines and will be operated 
under the direction of the Commanding 
General of the Air Service Command. They 
will be used to augment the present air 
transport cargo service and will be main- 
tained and operated by airlines personnel. 

It was also explained that passenger 
seats will be removed from the planes des- 
ignated for this service and they will be 
equipped for carrying military supplies and 
personnel only to such points and at such 
times as may be necessitated by military 
requirements. 

Moreover, key airline personnel will be 
encouraged to stay at their posts as the 
most effective and patriotic course unless 
and until the government indicates that it 
requires them in the armed forces. 

The War Department announcement also 
declared that there is no present intention 
to make any further reductions in the air- 
lines’ equipment. A memorandum dealing 
with the acceptance of the airlines’ offer 
stated that “with the foregoing accom- 
plished, it is deemed that domestic airline 
service will have been reduced to the min!- 
mum essential to the war effort.” 


ODT “Directive” on Refrigerator 
: Cars 


Director Eastman of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation has directed railroads 
and refrigerator car companies to distribute 
refrigerator cars for shipment of perishable 
products only. This action, said the ODT 
announcement of April 17, was taken “be- 
cause of the increased volume of traffic 
moving in refrigerator cars and the » 
creased distances such traffic is moving.’ 

Explaining the move in a letter to the 
carriers, Ditector Eastman said: 

“Certain commodities such as canned 
goods and bottled goods have been loaded 
in refrigerator cars during winter months 
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to prevent freezing damage. Such traffic 
can move without damage, however, in 
good, tight box cars during the moderate 
weather of the spring, summer and fall 
months. Substantially greater tonnage can 
be loaded in box cars than in refrigerator 
cars, which are needed for the movement 
of perishable products. 

“Since much of this traffic, both box car 
and refrigerated, moves in the same gen- 
eral direction, the use of refrigerator cars 
is a waste of cars and motive power except 


when shipments move in the general direc- | 


tion of the current movement of empty re- 
frigerator cars. 

‘In order to avoid a tight situation in 
the refrigerator car supply, all traffic not 
requiring refrigeration en route must be 
moved in box cars or other suitable cars 
until weather conditions make temperature 
protection necessary and refrigerator cars 
are again available. 

“Shippers of general commodities should 
plan their shipping programs during the 
present emergency so that shipments will 
move during the period in which refrigera- 
tor car protection is unnecessary.” 


American Locomotive Company’s 
War Production Well Ahead of 
Schedule 


In a brief ceremony on April 20 held 
on the site where, one year ago, the Amer- 
ican Locomotive Company delivered the 
first medium tank built by private industry, 
Duncan W. Fraser, president, told 7,000 
employees that the company’s current tank 
production was far ahead of its contract 
requirements. Observance of the anniver- 
sary, held during the noon hour at the 
plant, which is on a 24-hour production 
schedule, included the presentation of one- 
year service stripes to employees who aided 
in solving the early problems in tank pro- 
duction. 

Since completion of the first tank, Mr. 
Fraser said, total deliveries have increased 
to several times the number of tanks called 
for by the original contract. Explaining 
that the company’s participation in war pro- 
duction is not limited to tanks but includes 
also gun carriages, fragmentation bombs, 
Diesel engines for the Navy, shells and var- 
ious other items in addition to locomotives 
required for hauling wartime goods, Mr. 
Fraser reported that production of these 
items was also ahead of schedule. Ord- 
nance shipments for the first quarter of 
1942 were reported to be almost as great 
as total shipments for 1941. Mr. Fraser 
stressed the resourcefulness of the com- 
pany’s personnel as instrumental in estab- 
lishing the reported production records and 
pointed out that 80 per cent of the com- 
pany’s employees were now engaged in 
war production and that since October, 
1940, many thousands have been added to 
the payroll to participate in war work. 


Effect of Wage-Hour Law 
on Redcaps 


_ Substantial increases in earnings, reduc- 
tion in hours of work, and improved work- 
ig conditions for redcaps employed by 
railroads and railroad terminals resulted 
during the first three years of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. This is revealed in 
an economic analysis of a series of hear- 
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ings and investigations held by the Wage 
Hour Division of the U. S. Department 
of Labor, released by the Division’s re- 
search and statistics branch. 

Based upon 5,250 pages of transcript of 
sworn testimony by 144 witnesses and upon 
hundreds of exhibits, the analysis is a find- 
ig of fact which does not draw any con- 
clusions regarding the controversial points 
at issue. These points are (1) whether 
existing practices surrounding the employ- 
ment of redcaps violate the letter or spirit 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act, (2) 
whether the practices can be regulated un- 
der existing provisions of the Act and (3) 
whether amendments to the Act are neces- 
sary. Hearings on the questions, presided 
over by Thomas Holland, were held in 1941 
in New York City, Chicago, St. Louis and 
Washington, following the request for an 
investigation by the U. S. Senate in May, 
1941. 

L. Metcalfe Walling, administrator, will 
shortly make his report to the Senate on 
the questions to which answer was re- 
quested, it was pointed out. His report 
will be based upon the record of the hear- 
ing, the economic analysis of the record, 
and any briefs or oral argument which the 
railroads or unions present before him. 
Copies of the economic report have been 
furnished to railroad and union officials 
and are available to other interested parties 
upon request. 

Hourly earnings for redcaps, according 
to the analysis, increased from about 30 
cents to more than 40 cents between 1938 
and 1941. This rise was accompanied by 
increased total weekly earnings and a gen- 
eral reduction in the workweek from about 
56 hours to 48 hours, on a six-day schedule 
rather than the former seven-day week. 

The report also shows that railroads and 
terminals generally have had to spend more 
money for redcap service since the Wage- 
Hour Law became effective than they did 
previously—more in the aggregate and 
more for each redcap, on the average. But 

x * 
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by use of the “Accounting and Guarantee 
Plan” and the 10-cent-a-bag system, the 
employers have avoided an additional an- 
nual payroll for redcaps of approximately 
$2,000,000, which would have been required 
had redcaps been paid wages and been per- 
mitted to keep all passenger payments with- 
out accounting for them, it was stated. 


Urges “Staggering” to Aid Local 
Transit 


Staggering business hours, school hours 
and shopping hours to reduce the peak loads 
on urban transit facilities—such was the 
urgent plea of ODT Director Eastman, ad- 
dressing the National Safety Council, meet- 
ing in New York on April 20. 

Noting that New York and Los Angeles, 
along with other cities, are beginning to get 
results with “stagger” programs, the 
speaker remarked that the success of such 
plans depends not on Washington, but on 
the self-reliance and the impelling drive of 
the people back home. 

The advantages of the “swap riding” plan 
to conserve cars and tires were outlined, 
particularly because many plants vital to 
war production are located beyond the reach 
of common carrier services, forcing their 
employees to provide their own transporta- 
tion. By doubling up, using one man’s car 
one week and another’s the next, the life 
of all motor vehicles will be prolonged and 
their owners will be contributing further to 
the ability of our country to fight. 

Traffic accidents are as disastrous to this 
country as air raids would be—perhaps 
even more so—Mr. Eastman declared. Be- 
cause our 33,000,000 motor vehicles and 
their tires are as precious a stockpile as 
we have, he urged his listeners to “save 
us from committing sabotage on ourselves” 
by taking care of them and using them only 
for essential purposes. Traffic accidents 
last year wasted enough man-hours to build 
26 battleships. Loss of transportation 
equipment in accidents is even more help- 
* * 





Jim Farley Presides as N. Y. Central Employees Buy a Bomber 
Russell M. Church, representing 135,000 New York Central employees, presents their $170,062 


“Buy a Bomber” contributions to Col. A. 
Central Station, April 19. 
Railway Age, page 796. 


Robert Ginsburgh for the War 
Further details of the bomber campaign were published in last week’s 


Department, at Grand 
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ful to the enemy than air raids or battles, 
because they cost him nothing. 

Mr. Eastman again emphasized the atti- 
tude of his office, favoring private, rather 
than government, operation of railroad in 
time of war. 

“In the first World War,” he said, “the 
government took over and operated the rail- 
roads. It has not done that in this World 
War. The railroads and all the other car- 
riers are still in the hands of their private 
owners. They retain the power of manage- 
ment. The Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion is not in the business of management 
and operation, except for a little railroad, 
the Toledo, Peoria & Western, which was 
dropped in its lap, I hope, temporarily, as 
the result of a labor controversy. It is 
the business of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation to lend all possible aid and guid- 
ance to the carriers, on behalf of the gov- 
ernment, for the accomplishment of the best 
transportation results, and it has powers 
which it can use to further these ends.” 


Another Union Complaint at ODT 


The railroad unions, which recently as- 
sailed Director Eastman of the Office of 
Defense Transportation for issuing Gen- 
eral Order No. 1 setting a minimum weight 
on |. c. 1. carloadings and requiring the 
railroads to divert lighter loads to trucks, 
were hollering again last week about the 
failure of ODT to invite labor representa- 
tives to the April 14 meeting on wartime 
manpower problems of the carriers. 

As noted in last week’s issue, it was 
George M. Harrison, president of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, who spoke 
out against General Order No. 1. Now 
comes J. G. Luhrsen, executive secretary 
of the Railway Labor Executives’ Associ- 
ation, to comment on the manpower meet- 
ing as follows: 

“Why labor is permitted no voice on 
such an important and grave subject is 
beyond understanding. Labor has already 
secured salient information on where short- 
ages exist and in what classifications they 
fall, and failure to consult with labor vir- 
tually gives the impression that railroads 
can be run without employees. As a mat- 
ter of fact, many carriers have practiced 
a short-sighted economy at the expense of 
labor. They have tried to avoid adding 
workers where needed, but this payroll 
saving has meant costly delays in defense 
transportation. Labor’s views in this re- 
gard should be given full consideration.” 

Mr. Luhrsen was thus quoted in the 
April 21 issue of “Labor,” which went on 
to say: “Other rail union leaders pointed 
out further that Eastman, by failing to 
consult labor, has adopted a policy contrary 
to that laid down by the War Production 
Board. They declare that Donald M. Nel- 
son, war production chief, has constantly 
sought labor’s views and has ordered la- 
bor-management cooperation in war indus- 
tries for increased output. However, even 
though the transportation industry is the 
key to the war program and rail unions 
represent over a million workers, they 
are brushed aside on matters of policy vi- 
tally affecting labor, the union spokesmen 
asserted.” 

Otto S. Beyer, director of ODT’s Divi- 
sion of Transport Personnel, stated on 
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April 18 that he had seen the article in 
“Labor.” His only comment was that his 
office had no disposition to exclude labor 
representatives from discussions of interest 
to labor; and that the April 14 meeting 
was called for a discussion of those phases 
of the manpower problem which are of 
primary interest to management. As noted 
in the Railway Age of April 18, page 795, 
the railroads were represented at the meet- 
ing by M. J. Gormley, executive assistant 
of the Association of American Railroads, 
and Dr. J. H. Parmelee, director of the 
Bureau of Railway Economics. 


War Traffic Spurs Swiss Double- 
Tracking 


On the St. Gotthard Tunnel route 
through neutral Switzerland, one of the 
most important railway connections between 
Italy and central Europe, new traffic rec- 
ords were established in 1941, when an 
average of 40 passenger and 80 freight 
trains moved over the line daily. 

Portions of this difficult mountain, route 
are single track. The Swiss Federal Rail- 
roads plan to complete a double-tracking 
program as soon as conditions permit, and 
meanwhile, to overcome one of the “bottle- 
necks” on the northern approach to the St. 
Gotthard tunnel, are pushing construction 
of a new Axenberg tunnel, parallel to the 
old single track tunnel along the shore of 
Lake Lucerne. It is expected that the 
new tunnel, just over two miles in length, 
will be finished this fall. 


Retirement Board Operations in 
March 


Railroad retirement benefits certified by 
the Railroad Retirement Board in March 
amounted te $10,655,528, bringing total pay- 
ments from the beginning of operation to 
$524,969,418. Through March the Board 
had certified 157,965 employee annuities, 
48,559 pensions to former carrier pension- 
ers, 3,240 survivor annuities, 6,266 death 
benefit annuities, and 52,042 lump-sum death 
benefits. 

“Improved employment conditions in the 
railroad industry have led to a decrease 
in applications for employee annuities,” the 
Board said. The total of 14,157 applica- 
tions received by the Board in the nine 
months ending March, 1942, was 14.1 per 
cent less than the total for the correspond- 
ing months last year. Chiefly as a result 
of the drop in applications, certifications of 
new employee annuities averaged only 
1,474.a month for the first nine months of 
fiscal 1942 as compared with a 1941 month- 
ly average of 1,721, a decline of 14.4 per 
cent. In March the Board certified 1,249 
new annuities. 

Employee annuities in force at the end 
of March totaled 125,052 with a monthly 
amount payable of $8,240,499. The aver- 
age monthly payment was $65.90. Pen- 
sions in force at the end of the month num- 
bered 28,437. The total monthly amount 
payable was $1,676,229 and the average 
payment $58.95. 

Collections under the Carriers Taxing 
Act for the first quarter of 1942 amounted 
to $47,011,495, 34.4 per cent higher than 
in the first quarter of 1941. Total tax 
collections since the beginning of opera- 


tions amounted to $642,400,283. 
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Unemployment insurance operations jy 
March continued the decline begun in Jan. 
uary. Claims received in the regional of. 
fices in the four weeks February 28-March 
27 totaled 62,885, a drop of nearly 11 per 
cent from the February figure. Applica- 
tions for certificate of benefit rights de- 
clined even more, from 4,616 in February 
to 2,542 in March. Benefits certified jp 
March totaled $1,175,733, about $153,000 
less than in the preceding month. The 
average benefit on claims with a maximum 
of 10 compensable days was $20.47. 

Employment service operations expanded 
in March with the opening of the hiring 
season for track labor. Notifications were 
received of 4,793 openings, of which nearly 
4,500 were with railroad employers. More 
than 6,200 workers were referred to ayail- 
able vacancies and 3,143 were placed. Near- 
ly 62 per cent of all March placements, or 
1,950, were as track laborers. 


Supply Trade 





The Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corpora- 
tion has been extended the privilege of 
flying the United States Navy’s highest 
token of commendation, the All-Navy “E” 
burgee, as evidence of its all-out effort in 
the production of war materials. 


Charles E. Miller has been appointed 
a vice-president of the O. C. Duryea 
Corporation, with headquarters in the 
Field building, Chicago. Mr. Miller was 
incorrectly reported as being the company’s 
chief engineer in the Railway Age of 
April 18. 


The “Production for Victory” edition of 
U. S. Steel News, currently published, dis- 
closes an unprecedented number of produc- 
tion records attained by subsidiaries of the 
United States Steel Corporation. One 
subsidiary is cited as having established 
157 new production records in 1941. These 
included new high marks by 22 of its 57 
blast furnaces, by 16 of its 25 steel pro- 
ducing departments, by 46 out of 92 pri- 
mary and finishing mills, as well as 73 all- 
time records in plants producing molds, 
wheels, axles, armor forgings and castings. 
Sections of the victory number are devoted 
to the wartime problems of safe-guarding 
production and first aid training. Portray- 
ing the active part taken by employees in 
production for victory, the magazine also 
contains articles describing the voluntary 
leisure time activity of the corporation’s 
employees. Four pages are devoted to 
government bond sales campaigns under 
the title “The Bond Wagon’s Rolling.” 


OBITUARY 


Fred J. Maeurer, for the past 13 years 
associated as a specialist with the applied 
engineering department, Air Reduction 
Sales Company, died April 13. Mr. Maeurer 
was associated with the oxyacetylene 1n- 
dustry for nearly 33 years, having joined 
the Davis-Bournonville Company, Jersey 
City, N. J., in 1909 and continued therein 


when that company was acquired by Airco 


in 1922. 
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Equipment and Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue Patapsco & Back Rivers has 
placed an order for four Diesel-electric 
switching locomotives, including two of 
1.000 hp. each and two of 600 hp. each, 
with the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue PHILADELPHIA, BETHLEHEM & 
New Encranp has placed an order for 
four Diesel-electric switching locomotives, 
including two of 1,000 hp. each and two of 
600 hp. each, with the Electro-Motive Cor- 
poration. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Tue BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY is in- 
quiring for 12 100-ton flat cars for use in 
the company’s own plants. 


Tue Unitep States War DEPARTMENT 
has ordered 14 kitchen cars from the St. 
Louis Car Company. These are in addi- 
tion to 16 previously ordered from this 
company as reported in the Railway Age 
of March 14. 


Tue Union Paciric, reported in the Rail- 
way Age of March 21 as having ordered 
1000 gondola cars from the Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing Company, 
has suspended this order awaiting action 
by the War Production Board. 


THE ILLt1nois CENTRAL, reported in the 
Railway Age of April 18 as intending to 
order 1,000 hopper cars from the Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing Company 
upon approval of the War Production 
Board, has decided not to purchase these 
cars, 


WPB’s Equipment Program 


Proceeding with its work of administer- 
ing the April 4 limitation orders whereby 
the War Production Board took control of 
the production and delivery of cars and 
locomotives, the Board’s Transportation 
Branch has thus far been authorizing pro- 
duction schedules in more or less piece- 
meal fashion. Insofar as could be learned 
there is as yet no overall final plan break- 
ing down the whole program by types of 
cars and shops where they will be built. 

The freight car program with which the 
Branch is dealing contemplates the con- 
struction of 37,000 cars, i. e., the 19,000 re- 
maining in the program authorized in 
January by the former Supply Priorities 
and Allocations Board and the 18,000 au- 
thorized by WPB following issuance of the 
limitation orders. Seemingly such prac- 
tical considerations as the location of ma- 
terials inventories, the assembly-line set-up 
In the builders’ plants, and the urge to 
complete the program as soon as possible 
will have an important bearing on de- 
“sions as to production schedules. It is 
anticipated that work on the SPAB pro- 
gram will be virtually completed by the end 





of May, while the aim is to clean up the 
whole program by October 1. 

As to the types of cars which will be 
built, the Transportation Branch has been 
receiving recommendations from the Of- 
fice of Defense Transportation, while ODT 
in turn has consulted with the Association 
of American Railroads. The first tenta- 
tive breakdown of the WPB’s 18,000 was: 
5,750 hopper cars; 5,750 gondola cars; 
2,500 flat cars; and 4,000 tank cars. It is 
understood, however, that later revisions 
may bring changes in order to work in 
some box cars. Also, a small number of 
cabooses or special-type cars may be per- 
mitted; and if so the number of tank cars 
would be reduced accordingly. 

Meanwhile, the 19,000 cars remaining 
undelivered under the SPAB program have 
been allocated to builders, and it is ex- 
pected that for the most part they will 
continue to be delivered to railroads in 
accordance with schedules in effect prior 
to the freezing order. While this 19,000 
as well as WPB’s 18,000 are subject to 
rationing, it is not expected that the Trans- 
portation Branch will be too tough on that 
score. In other words, it is understood that 
while WPB wanted control of the situa- 
tion, it nevertheless recognizes that the 
free interchange of freight cars and the 
car-distribution powers of the Car Service 
Division create a situation wherein it makes 
little difference which roads get the cars. 


Eastman Appeals to Truck 
Operators 


With some 50,000 apphications received 
during the first month’s operation of the 
commercial-vehicle rationing program, the 
Office of Defense Transportation in an 
April 16 statement asked operators who 
cannot meet minimum requirements to re- 
frain from applying for new trucks, truck- 
tractors, or trailers. The rationing plan 
is administered jointly by ODT and the 
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War Production Board, and the statement 
said that it has become apparent that many 
applications are coming from operators 
“seeking to buy commercial vehicles as 
they normally would under a business-as- 
usual economy.” 

The ODT suggests that before applying 
for a new vehicle each operator should ask 
himself this question: “Would a new truck 
in my possession actually help, directly or 
indirectly, in winning the war ?” 

General Conservation Order M-100, 
which set up the rationing plan, shows the 
order in which the demand for new ve- 
hicles will be met. Vehicles used in con- 
nection with the “construction, maintenance 
and supply of essential rail, highway, water, 
pipeline, and air transportation facilities’ 
are included in Class 2. The ODT state- 
ment suggested, however, that even those 
thus qualified should resort to applications 
for new vehicles only after they have ex- 
hausted the following possibilities: (1) The 
used truck market; (2) leasing vehicles 
not being fully used by other operators; 
(3) pooling equipment with other opera- 
tors; (4) maintaining present equipment 
better than ever before; (5) working pres- 
ent equipment longer hours and more days; 
(6) salvaging equipment which in normal 
times would not be used further. 

Giving “a brief picture of the supply sit- 
uation,” the ODT statement had this to 
say: “There will be no production of trucks 
after the March quotas are completed: 
trailers are being produced in quantities 
much below normal production. The only- 
certain supply of trucks is the pool now 
held by manufacturers and dealers, repre-~ 
senting stocks frozen January 2 and the 
diminishing production of the first months 
this year. In March, after lend-lease and 
other essential requirements had been met, 
this pool was estimated to consist of 150,- 
000 truck and truck-tractor chassis. Broken 
down, the supply consists of 45,000 light, 
95,000 medium and 10,000 heavy units. The 
medium and heavy types—about 105,000 
units in all—are the most important and 
are held for distribution over a_ period 
ef 22 months. In contrast to the supply 
available for the next two years, about 
700,000 units were sold in the United States. 
in 1941 alone.” 


Priorities and Prices 


Following are references to orders of in- 
terest to railroads, issued by the War Pro- 
duction Board and the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration since April 11. 

Auto trucks—Production of all medium and 
heavy trucks for civilian use will be discontinued 
after existing quotas have been completed, ac- 
cording to Order L-1-e, issued April 12. Produc- 
tion of passenger cars and light trucks were halted 
February 1. The stop-production order applies 
also to off-the-highway vehicles for civilian use. 
These are heavy, rubber-tired vehicles too large 
for ordinary highway travel and used principally 
in construction. Producers of medium trucks 
will have until April 30 to complete the produc- 
tion quotas fixed for February, and producers of 
heavy trucks will have until May 31 to clean up 
amended March quotas. The trucks cannot be 
equipped by the manufacturer with tires, casings 
or tubes. The stop-production order does not ap- 
ply to output of truck trailers, bodies or pas- 
senger carrier buses of certain types. 

Boilers—Second hand steam boilers and electric 
generating equipment, valued at $1,000 or more, 
may not be purchased or sold without special per- 


mission, according to the terms of Order L-102, 
issued April 11. The action was taken to pro- 
mote efficient use of such equipment in the war 
effort. 

Fire hose—Fire hose is not assignable as oper- 
ating supplies under the tefms of the Repair, 
Maintenance and Operating Supplies Order P-100, 
according to an interpretation issued April 16. 

Paint—Conservation Order M-56, issued Aprif 
16, restricts the use of natural resins in any cal- 
endar quarter to 50 per cent of the amount used 
in the corresponding quarter of 1941, and _ pro- 
hibits entirely their use in freight car paints as 
well as in barn paint, floor finishes, interior house 
paints and porch and deck paints. Asphaltic and 
pitch bases can be used for some of these prod- 
ucts and pine rosin is adaptable to others. The 
order does not restrict the sale of paints or var- 
nishes already manufactured. 

Plumbing supplies—All retail sales of plumbing 
and heating equipment, with the exception of sales 
of $5 or less or sales carrying an A-10 or better 
preference rating, were frozen on April 16 by 
Order L-79, which covers any equipment, fixture, 
fitting, pipe or accessory of a type used in or 
connected to a water, sewer or gas system, or 
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any primary heating unit or accessory designed 
to provide building warmth. 

Shellac—Order M-106, issued April 14, freezes 
50 per cent of all inventories of shellac of 10,000 
lb. or more and 50 per cent of all future imports, 
and restricts its use except for electrical equip- 
ment, communication instruments, marine paints 
for vessels other than pleasure craft and military 
uses. 

Stokers and oil burners—Limitation Orders 
L-54, covering oil burners, and L-75, covering 
coal stokers, effective April 15, limit the produc- 
tion of Class A oil burners and coal stokers for 
commercial and industrial uses to orders bearing 
a preference rating of A-10 or better, while stop- 
ping production of smaller units after May 31. 
A Class A oil burner has a capacity in excess of 
15 gal. per hr., and a Class A coal stoker has a 
capacity in excess of 60 lb. per hr. 

Compressors—Order L-100, announced April 17, 
prohibits the placing or acceptance of orders for 
heavy compressors unless specific authorization is 
made on form PD-240. Applications must be 
made on form PD-415. Manufacturers may de- 
liver compressors only in accordance with a set 
procedure established by the director of industry 
operations. This involves a filing by the manu- 
facturer of a statement showing compressors 
available for distribution, a list of all orders and 
an application on form PD-416 for permission to 
make delivery. Applications must be made on or 
before the 25th day of each month. Heavy com- 
pressors subject to the terms include any crank 
and flywheel type horizontal reciprocating com- 
pressor or dry vacuum pump having a displace- 
ment of 50 cu. ft. per min. or more, or any 
other reciprocating compressor having a displace- 
ment of 300 cu. ft. per min. or more, and include 
new, second hand and reconditioned equipment. 

Scarce materials—The Conservation and Sub- 
stitution Branch of the Bureau of Industrial Con- 
servation made public a report on April 17, group- 
ing materials in the order of their scarcity. Group 
1 lists unaterials that generally are critically essen- 
tial for the prosecution of the war. For these 
materials, civilian industry must largely find 
substitutions or anticipate stoppage of manufac- 
ture of articles containing them. Chemicals de- 
rived from scarce metals are, in general, of the 
same order of scarcity as the metals. Group 2 


comprises materials also necessary for war produc- 


tion and essential industrial activity, but the sup- 
ply is not so severely restricted. Necessary civil- 
ian industry may obtain limited supplies from 
this group when specific cases are sufficiently 
urgent. Group 3 includes materials that are more 
available for substitutions, although in no case 
can the supply be considered unlimited, since 
other factors than the material itself may de- 
termine the amount available. 


Prices 


Bituminous coal—A meeting of the chairmen 
of the 22 producing districts set up under the 
Coal Act, and presidents or other executives of 
wholesale bituminous coal distributing organiza- 
tions was held April 20, under the direction of 
OPA, to discuss maximum price regulations for 
bituminous coal when sold for delivery at a mine 
or preparation plant. 

Lumber—Revised Price Schedule No. 19 for 
southern pine lumber was amended April 16 to 
halt evasions and codify past interpretations. The 
amendment clarifies the point that wholesalers’ 
discounts were taken into account in computing 
maximum prices; prohibits the sale at a single 
flat price of any lot consisting of lumber subject 
to the schedule and lumber not subject to price 
control; prohibits elimination or reduction of cash 
discounts in effect before issuance of the price 
schedule; prohibits the buying of lumber of ran- 
dom lengths and reselling on a specified length 
basis, and refuses permission for charges made 
for workings, specifications, services or other ex- 
tras not specifically provided for in the schedule. 
It makes illegal the practice of selling long leaf 
and short leaf at a flat price. A seller who, be- 
fore issuance of the price schedule, granted a dis- 
count for cash may not eliminate or decrease this 
discount. If the seller’s terms previously were 
60 days net, he may not reduce the 60-days credit 
period. The maximum price for sales on combi- 
nation grades shall be the maximum price for the 
lowest grade in the combination. Sellers may not 
obtain the price for dry lumber on a sale of 
green lumber by stating that the purchaser has 
waived the moisture content. Quoting a gross price 
above the ceiling, accompanied by a discount 
bringing the price below the ceiling, is prohibited. 
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Averaging of freight rates is permitted only when 
an order on which a single flat delivered price 
has been quoted and accepted or is shipped from 
more than one mill. Transportation costs always 
must be set forth as a separate charge on all in- 
voices. 

Scrap brass—Maximum prices for all yellow 
brass scrap except yellow brass castings were fixed 
on a copper content basis in Amendment No. 3 
to Revised Price Schedule No. 20 on April 17. 
The prices are on an f.o.b. point-of-shipment 
basis. In the list, No. 1 copper wire is 10 cents 
a lb.; No. 1 heavy copper, 10 cents; No. 2 cop- 
per wire, 9; mixed heavy copper, 9; light copper, 
8; bell metal, 14.50; high-grade bronze gears, 
12.75; babbitt-lined brass bushings, 12.75; red 
trolley wheels, 10.75; hard red machinery brass, 
10; soft red brass, 9.50; soft red brass borings, 
9.25; aluminum bronze gears, 9; unlined standard 
red car boxes, 8.50; lined standard red car boxes, 
8; cocks and faucets, 8.25; old rolled brass, 8; 
brass pipe, 8; yellow brass castings, 7.25; re- 
finery brass (containing 60 per cent copper), 
9.25, and refinery brass (containing 50 to 60 per 
cent copper), 9 cents. 

Tires—Retreaded or recapped passenger car 
tires frozen in the hands of retreaders since Feb- 
ruary 19 were released, effective April 17, to 
owners who can qualify for retreading certifi- 
cates. If the owner is the operator of an eligible 
vehicle and can get a retreading certificate from 
a local board, he may present it to the retreader 
and redeem the tire. 

Typewriters—Rationing orders, amended April 
12, postponed the date for allocating frozen stocks 
of typewriters from April 13 to April 20, and 
broadened the eligibility base for purchasing new 
and used machines to include manufacturers of 
materials essential to making specified war prod- 
ucts under a priority rating of A-1-d or higher. 
Portables may be purchased by any plant, project 
or facility operating under a priority rating of 
A-3 or higher. All typewriters now being manu- 
factured, as well as new machines in the hands 
of manufacturers, are still frozen. Unrestricted 
rental of new portables as well as used type- 
writers of all kinds has been in effect since 
March 25. 

Copper—The Cincinnati Railway Supply Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, and six refiners were per- 
mitted to charge and receive premiums On cast- 
ing copper sales in less-than-carload lots under 
Amendment No. 1 to Revised Price Schedule No. 
15, issued April 17. The premiums are one cent 
a lb. in quantities of less than 5,000 Ib. and 3% 
cent a lb. in quantities up to a carload. The 
order extends to July 1 to provide a reasonable 
period for final completion of certain contracts. 


Conservation of Tin 


In an A. A. R. Mechanical Division let- 
ter, dated April 11, attention is called to 
the importance of doing everything possible 
to restrict the use of tin to absolute neces- 
sities. In the interest of tin conservation, 
every railroad is requested to give fair 
trial to such substitutes as have been devel- 
oped and offered for use. In this connec- 
tion, the letter states that the North Amer- 
ican Smelting Company, Philadelph 1, Pa., 
has developed a tin-free solder known as 
North American Victory Solder, the pos- 
sibilities of which should be fully devel- 
oped. 

In addition, the Federated Metals Divi- 
sion of the American Smelting & Refin- 
ing Company has developed “G” babbitt 
metal which contains little or no tin. (One 
large railroad reports testing one of these 
babbitts with about 1 per cent tin with 
satisfactory results.) 

The Magnus Metal Corporation advises 
that it is in position to supply “Satco” 
metal (which contains 1 per cent tin) for 
use as a babbitt metal. This information 
is transmitted with the suggestion that 
these companies be contacted for informa- 
tion as to materials which may facilitate 
materially restricting the use of tin by 
railroads. 


April 25, 1942 
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CANADIAN NaTIONAL.—This- road_ has 
recently awarded a number of contracts 
for improvements and new construction, 
all of which involve an expenditure of more 
than $20,000 as follows: To G. A. Baert, 
Winnipeg, Man., for new roofing on . 
frog shop at Weston, Man.; to C. 
Miners Construction Company, leihaed, 
Sask., for extending the enginehouse at 
Swift Current, Sask.; to F. W. McDou- 
gall Construction Company, Calgary, Alta, 
for extension of and alterations to the sta- 
tion facilities at Lethbridge, Alta.; to T. 
H. Bell, Vancouver, B. C., for rebuilding 
and repairing timber bridges and transfer 
slip approaches at various points on Van- 
couver Island; to Dawson, Wade and 
Company, Ltd., Vancouver, for filling a 
bridge and constructing an 8-ft. by 8-ft. 
reinforced concrete box culvert on the 
Princeton subdivision; and a contract to 
Moncrieff & Vistaunet Construction Co, 
Vancouver, for providing asphait platforms, 
curbing, gutters, etc., in th: coach : sd at 
Vancouver. 


Erie.—Traffic route control is being in- 
stalled between “BK” tower, Meadville, 
Pa., and “XN” tower, Shenango, Pa. The 
estimated cost of this improvement is $46,- 
500. 


LEHIGH VALLEY. — The Pennsylvania 
Public Utility Commission has approved 
plans calling for the reconstruction of the 
crossing above grade at a point in Brad- 
ford county where the two tracks of this 
railroad’s State line and Sullivan branch 
are crossed by state highway route No. 15 
by means of a wooden “A” truss bridge 
supported on masonry abutments. The 
general plan of the improvement provides 
for the replacement of the present super- 
structure with a steel and reinforced con- 
crete bridge which will provide a roadway 
34 ft. in width with a 6-ft. sidewalk located 
on each side thereof. Total cost of the 
improvement is estimated at $8,500. 


New York, New Haven & Harrtrorp.— 
This company has authorized the recon- 
struction of bridge No. 3.48 at Montow- 
ese, New Haven, Conn., at estimated cost 
of $50,000. 


SOUTHERN Paciric.—In addition to many 
new sidings and siding extensions, amount- 
ing to about 37 track miles, which were 
placed in service in 1941, this road has a 
large program for additional mileage of 
both siding extensions and new or extend- 
ed yard tracks, with related improvements, 
which will be placed in service early in 
1942. Some of the largest of the projects 
on this program are briefly as follows: 

At the West Oakland (Cal.) yard more 
than $300,000 will be spent for the con- 
struction of additional yard tracks and the 
relocation and improvement of freight car 
facilities. This will involve the construc- 
tion of approximately 61,000 ft. of new 
tracks, the removal or relocation of ap- 
proximately 31,000 ft. of tracks and the 
laying of 114,000 ft. of rail. 

At Polvo yard (Tucson, Ariz.), more 

(Construction Continued on page 842) 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 





ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS TO STOCKHOLDERS 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1941 


Your Board of Directors submits this report showing, briefly, 
the results of the operations and financial affairs of the Southern 
Pacific Company and affiliated companies for the year ended 
December 31, 1941. 


Income 


Southern Pacific Transportation System (Southern Pacific 
Company and Transportation System Companies, Consolidated) 
and Separately Operated Solely Controlled Affiliated Companies 
(Excluding Southern Pacific Railroad Company of Mexico). 


SouTHERN PACIFIC TRANSPORTA- + Increase Per 

TION SYSTEM Year 1941 — Decrease Cent 
Freight revenues ............ $244,440,997.75 + $55,227,848.73 29.19 
Passenger revenues .......... 31,596,317.21 + 7,116,195.59 29.07 
Mail and express revenues . 8,975,030.52 +  1,051,917.07 13.28 
All other operating revenues.. 12,773,980.10 + 2,458,084.75 23.83 





Total railway operating rev- 





MRR al pre ala € sCorale Oe 'e78 Mois $297,786,325.58 + $65,854,046.14 28.39 
Maintenance of way and struc- 

MO. welglars een cores Ws ba Km $30,163,659.15 + $5,654,910.89 23.07 
Maintenance of equipment .... 48,006,780.34 + 9,070,695.08 23.30 
Traffic EXPENSES: ... 2.2 cccceee 6,288,071.31 + 136,717.06 2.22 
Transportation expenses ...... 105,141,576.00 + 18,015,585.50 20.68 
All other operating expenses... 14,385,539.92 +  1,839,006.47 14.66 





Total railway operating ex- 








MRED Coa dns cates es co 6 $203,985,626.72 + $34,716,915.00 20.51 
Net revenue from railway 
NOCERUONO Fs. sc4 tet ns 8 oe $93,800,698.86 + $31,137,131.14 49.69 
Railway tax accruals ......... 21,428,924.82 +  3,570,880.13 20.00 
Equipment and joint facility 
MEHR INGE. cic vislcceaccsecee 14,934,472.62 +  2,594,808.55 21.03 
Net railway operating income $57,437,301.42 + $24,971,442.46 76.92 





Income from lease of road and 
equipment, and miscellaneous 











UAE CHI C5 oiaé:cio 86 60 ecg: 0-0 $1,408,864.26 — $92,689.60 6.17 
Dividend income ............. 3,535,850.00 — 34,294.24 96 
Income from funded securities 292,698.41 + 2,932.97 1.01 
Other income accounts ...... 2,762,044.89 + 50,420.69 1.86 

Total other income ........ $7,999,457.56 — $73,630.18 91 

UIA IROUNE Soo cas 0 Coa $65,436,758.98 + $24,897,812.28 61.42 
Miscellaneous rents .......... $355,434.66 — $236,002.24 39.90 
Other miscellaneous deductions 

BODE INCOMING: Sore nae ee wee ce 815,007.95 + 45,800.75 5.95 





Total miscellaneous deductions $1,170,442.61 


$190,201.49 13.98 





Income available for fixed 
MEIER, "y ii/e' cidisrs ote eae.¥ ee $64,266,316.37 + $25,088,013.77 64.04 





Rent for leased roads and equip- 





MONG, ceslei iu oveweRaeunes« $58,100.71 + $23,915.49 69.96 
Interest on funded debt—Bonds 

Be TOCER Ls wrace's, ale cieik.s pea «0 28,914,753.38 — 193,509.62 .66 
Interest on funded debt—Non- 

negotiable debt ............. 922.13 + 73.38 8.65 
Interest on unfunded debt.... 533,962.52 — 185,432.17 25.78 

Total fixed charges ........ $29,507,738.74 — $354,952.92 1.19 





Net income of Southern Pa- 
cific Transportation System $34,758,577.63 + $25,442,966.69 273.12 

SEPARATELY OPERATED SOLELY : 

ConTROLLED AFFILIATED ComM- 

PANIES: 
Operating in the United States 

—Net deficit excluding inter- 

est on bonds of separately op- 

erated Solely Controlled Affil- 

iated Companies owned by 

Southern Pacific Company not 


included in its income ...... 196,147.92 -—  1,891,373.78 90.60 
Operating in the Republic of 
Mexico (excluding Southern 
Pacific Railroad Company of 
exico)—Net income ...... 11,237.23 + 92,977.51 





ConsotipaTteD Net INcCOME.. $34,573,666.94 + $27,427,317.98 383.79 








Southern Pacific Transportation System 


Revenues. |The gain in total railway operating revenues, 
compared with 1940, reflects the effect on rail traffic of the 
Increase in industrial production and other business activities 
under the impetus of the armament program; enlargement of 
the forces and facilities of the Army and Navy; and the diversion 
to other services of a number of steamships from coastal and 
intercoastal routes which had carried a substantial tonnage of 
freight in competition with the railroads. 


oe 


[Advertisement] 


A decrease in water line revenues, principally due to requisi- 
tion by the United States of the Company’s ocean steamships, was 
offset by decreases in water line operating expenses, taxes, 
and pier rentals. 

Freight revenues were the largest in the history of the Com- 
pany. The source of these revenues by commodity groups, and 
the increases compared with 1940, are shown in the following 
tabulation : 








Per 

Revenues Increase Cent 

Products of Agriculture ............... $57,708,665 $6,749,503 13.24 
Animais and Products ©. ok eiccccecces 7,000,513 770,613 12.37 
Wirediett G8 BAU os ca wdciedies os ccicia'c 18,892,424 6,532,547 52.85 
Products of Forests .......cccccecccses 34,273,981 8,996,284 35.59 
Manufactures and Miscellaneous........ 112,595,637 30,321,098 36.85 
Total Carload Freight ............... $230,471,220 $53,370,045 30.14 
Less-than-Carload Freight .......-...... 13,969,778 1,857,804 15.34 
MME Seda datbet vue Keer eegewdedas $244,440,998 $55,227,849 29.19 








The net ton-miles of revenue freight moved by the rail lines 
exceeded the previous high record established in 1940. However, 
the average revenue per net ton-mile declined to 0.988 cents, 
falling below one cent for the first time since 1917. 

Passenger revenues showed a substantial increase, mainly due 
to the movement of military and other government traffic, travel 
by soldiers and sailors on furloughs, and civilian travel for 
business purposes. 

Mail and express revenues were larger, principally as the 
result of increased traffic, much of the gain in express revenues 
being due to government shipments. 

The net increase in all other operating revenues was mainly 
due to gains in revenues from dining car, buffet car, and switching 
services, and Pullman car earnings. ° 

Expenses. The increase in expenses was principally due to 
the increase in volume of rail traffic. Other causes of increases 
included the cost of wage rate increases awarded employes re- 
troactive to September 1, 1941, as the result of mediation under 
the Railway Labor Act; higher prices of material and supplies 
other than locomotive fuel; more rail laid in repairs and. re- 
newals; and larger expenditures for repair of storm damage. A 
decrease in water line expenses, due to discontinuance of steam- 
ship operations, partly offset the increase in rail line expenses. 

The average number of employees was 67,423, an increase of 
8,251, or 13.94 per cent, compared with 1940. Pay rolls com- 
prised $127,092,608.26 of total operating expenses, an increase 
of $23,771,507.08, or 23.01 per cent, over 1940, including ap- 
proximately $5,177,600 representing the cost of the wage award 
applicable to the last four months of the year. 

Approximately 352 track miles of new rail, principally 113-Ib. 
and 132-lb. weight per yard, and 273 track miles of relayer 
rail of various weights, were laid in repairs and renewals: 
compared with approximately 305 track miles of new rail and 
304 track miles of relayer rail laid in 1940. 

Prolonged rainfall during the first three months of the year, 
along the California coast, and especially severe storms in the 
coastal area between San Francisco and Los Angeles, caused 
extensive damage to roadbed and track, and interruption of 
through traffic for short periods of time. Heavy rain storms in 
the Coachella and Imperial Valley areas of southern California, 
in August, and in New Mexico and western Texas, in Sep- 
tember, caused considerable damage to tracks. Expenditures for 
repairs and protective improvements in 1941, due to storm dam- 
age, amounted to approximately $1,602,000, of which about 
$1,368,000 was charged to operating expenses, compared with 
$472,000 of such operating charges in 1940. 

In February and thereafter, forces at all principal locomotive 
and car shops worked six days a week, and these forces were 
increased progressively through the year, with the result that, 
despite increased service required of all rolling stock, the general 
condition of equipment was improved, compared with the condi- 
tion at the end of 1940. 

In addition to 20 new steam passenger locomotives and 40 
new Diesel-electric switchers placed in service, it was necessary 
to effect return of 33 steam locomotives from service on af- 
filiated lines; and, in December, 1941, and the forepart of Janu- 
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ary, 1942. to borrow 17 steam locomotives from other railroads 
for use on the Pacific Lines. 

As a result of a decrease in the average speed of freight 
trains, due to greater density of traffic, the gross ton-miles of 
freight moved per train hour decreased 1.77 per cent from the 
high record of the previous year. However, an increase of 38.72 
per cent, in the net ton-miles of revenue freight carried, was 
accompanied by an increase of only 23.76 per cent in freight 
train-miles, due to the heavier average loading of freight trains 
during the year. 

Taxes. Railway tax accruals took 22.85 cents of each dollar 
of net revenue from railway operations for 1941, and are equiva- 
lent to $5.68 a share of the outstanding capital stock of Southern 
Pacific Company. The accruals by classes of taxes are as 
follows : 


$4,016,705.96 
4,022,658.26 
2,115,057.41 
11,274,503.19 


$21,428,924.82 


Federal unemployment insurance taxes 
Federal retirement (pension) taxes 
Other Federal and miscellaneous taxes 
State, County and City taxes 


The substantial increase in taxes, compared with 1940, is prin- 
cipally due to provision for Federal taxes on income and capital 
stock, and increases in retirement and unemployment insurance 
taxes resulting from employment of larger forces during the 
year and wage increases awarded employees effective September 1, 
1941. 

Rents. Net charges for equipment rents increased mainly be- 
cause of a larger number of freight cars of other companies mov- 
ing over your Company’s Lines as a result of the increase in the 
volume of freight traffic. 

Other Income. The net decrease in income from sources other 
than railway operations was substantially more than offset by a 
net decrease in miscellaneous deductions from income. The prin- 
cipal income fluctuations were a decrease of $120,000 in divi- 
dends received from Pacific Fruit Express Company; a decrease 
of $99,999.99 compared with dividends received in 1940 from the 
Reward Oil Company, which was dissolved in December, 1940; 
and an increase of $164,359.75 in dividends received from Pacific 
Greyhound Lines. The decrease in miscellaneous rents paid was 
the result, mainly, of release of various piers which had been 
used in connection with steamship operations. 

Fixed Charges. The decrease in total fixed charges was prin- 
cipally due to a net decrease in the amount of funded debt out- 
standing in the hands of the public and repayment of short term 
loans, during the year. 

General. On December 13, 1941, your Company joined other 
railroads in requesting the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
authorize a uniform increase of 10% in passenger fares, freight 
rates and accessorial charges, with certain exceptions, to provide 
additional revenues necessary to meet in part increases in operat- 
ing expenses due to higher wage rates, increased cost of material 
and supplies, and the added cost of safeguarding railroad proper- 
ties and operations during continuance of the war. The request 
for authority to increase interstate passenger fares, except special 
fares for soldiers and sailors on furlough and extra fares applic- 
able to certain trains, was granted January 21, 1942, and the in- 
crease was made effective February 10, 1942. Intrastate fares 
were increased correspondingly in Oregon, Arizona, and New 
Mexico, on February 10; and in California, with the additional 
exception of commutation fares, on February 11. Decisions by 
the regulatory commissions of others states are expected shortly. 
Hearings on the freight rate increase have been held by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and an early decision is an- 
ticipated. 


As mentioned in last year’s report, filing of land grant claim 
releases enabled your Company to apply full commercial charges 
for transportation of persons and property for the United States, 
except for military or naval forces and property of the United 
States moving for military or naval purposes. Differences of 
opinion have arisen as to what constitutes military and naval 
property of the United States, such property not being defined in 
the statute. Bills providing for amendment of the statute have 
been introduced in Congress, which, if enacted, will clarify the 
law with respect to charges applicable to government traffic. 


To provide for more dependable service under conditions of in- 
creased density of rail traffic, and due to the necessity of giving 
preference to military traffic, it was necessary to lengthen freight 
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schedules between California points and Portland, Oregon, and 
from transcontinental points westbound to the Pacific Coast: 
as well as to suspend operation of certain passenger trains, par- 
ticularly since war was declared. 


The extra fare passenger train “Forty-Niner” was discon- 
tinued when a second Diesel-powered streamliner was added to 
the “City of San Francisco” schedule between San Francisco and 
Chicago, in July, 1941. In the same month, “Daylight” type 
service was established between San Francisco and Los Angeles 
on the San Joaquin Valley Line when lightweight, streamlined 
passenger-train cars were provided for the “San Joaquin.” 


Motor truck services coordinated with rail freight operations 
were further extended during the year. At December 31, 194], 
over-the-highway trucking services provided by companies solely 
controlled by your Company were in operation on 11,194.8 miles 
of roads, compared with 9,639.4 miles of such operations at the 
end of 1940. 

The steamship operations which had been conducted by your 
Company for many years, between Atlantic ports and the Gulf 
ports of Houston and Galveston, were discontinued upon com- 
pletion of delivery in July, 1941, of. ten freight steamships to the 
United States. Service between New Orleans and New York 
was discontinued in March, 1941, coincident with the sale of the 
passenger and freight steamship “Dixie” to the United States 
Navy, as mentioned in last year’s report, and in the same month 
two freight steamships which had been operated in that service 
were sold to the Pan Atlantic Steamship Corporation. 


Separately Operated Solely Controlled Affiliated Companies 


The net deficit of the separately operated Solely Controlled 
Affiliated Companies operating in the United States, shown in 
the Income Account, excludes interest of $2,499,123.49 accrued by 
Pacific Electric and Northwestern Pacific on bonds of those com- 
panies owned by your Company but not included in its income. 


The net deficit of Pacific Electric Railway Company for 1941 
was $1,663,835.31, compared with a net deficit of $2,543,120.46 
for 1940. The deficits include interest accrued on bonds of the 
Pacific Electric owned by your Company, such interest amount- 
ing to $1,253,658.49 for 1941, and $1,308,317.80 for 1940. 

Progress on the program for improvement of the company’s 
operating results included additional substitutions of bus routes 
for rail passenger service; disposition of certain urban auto bus 
operations by sale of the franchises; abandonment of 45.72 miles 
of rail lines; and conversion from double track to single track of 
39.54 miles of rail lines used principally for freight operations. 
The company purchased 46 new modern buses, and modernized 
69 rail passenger cars. ; 

A Collateral Trust Indenture was created and $6,000,000, prin- 
cipal amount, of Pacific Electric Railway Company Collateral 
Trust Bonds dated July 1, 1941, bearing interest at 5%, and 
maturing on January 1, 1957, were issued with the authority of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. The Collateral Trust 
Bonds are secured by $24,544,000, par value, of Pacific Electric 
Railway Company Refunding Mortgage Fifty-Year 5% Bonds, 
due September 1, 1961. The Collateral Trust Bonds were au- 
thorized to refinance, in part, $459,000, par value, of First Mort- 
gage 5% Bonds of California Pacific Railway Company, which 
matured July 1, 1941, and $7,563,000, par value, of Pacific Elec- 
tric Railway Company First Mortgage 5% Bonds, due January 
1, 1942. Holders of these maturing bonds were offered the priv- 
ilege of surrendering their bonds and receiving in exchange 20 
per cent in cash and 80 per cent in Collateral Trust Bonds. Pro- 
vision has been made for payment of matured bonds owned by 
holders who did not accept the company’s offer, and the mort- 
gages securing the bonds have been satisfied. Southern Pacific 
Company owns $3,751,200 of the Collateral Trust Bonds, and 
$2,248,800 of such bonds are held by the public. 

During the year, all the $26,000, par value, Los Angeles Pacific 
Company General Consolidated Mortgage 5% Bonds, due Janu- 
ary 2, 1946, were acquired; and in January, 1942, this mortgage 
was satisfied. ; 

Interurban Electric Railway Company had a net deficit for 
1941 of $317,905.47, compared with a net deficit of $661,426.42 
for 1940. With discontinuance of service between San Francisco 
and Albany, Emeryville, and Berkeley on July 26, 1941, Inter- 
urban Electric completed abandonment of all of its operations 
under authority of Federal and State regulatory bodies. Portions 
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of the electric rail lines of your Company, used by Interurban 
Electric under trackage rights, and not required for freight 
service operations, have been abandoned under authority of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


orthwestern Pacific Railroad Company had a net deficit for 
oy of $1,573,161.17, compared with a deficit of $1,763,338.50 for 
1940; the results for both years including $1,245,465 of interest 
accrued on Northwestern Pacific bonds owned by your Company. 
Ferry and electric train interurban service between San Fran- 
cisco and points in Marin County, California, was discontinued 
on March 1, 1941, upon establishment of motor coach commuta- 
tion service by Pacific Greyhound Lines. The resulting decrease 
in interurban service expenses, and a net increase in total operat- 
ing revenues, were partly offset by dismissal compensation pay- 
ments to marine employees affected by discontinuance of ferry 
service; and increases in operating costs of the company’s steam 
lines, mainly due to a substantial gain in freight traffic volume, 
and higher wage rates of employees from September 1, 1941, 
under Mediation Board decision. 


The results of Southern Pacific Railroad Company of Mexico 
are excluded from the consolidated income of Southern Pacific 
Transportation System and separately operated Solely Controlled 
Affiliated Companies for 1941, as that company is being required 
to conduct its operations entirely within its own resources. _ 

The Southern Pacific Railroad Company of Mexico had a net 
deficit for 1941 of $239,200.30, including a charge of $618,957.73 
for amortization of investment in property which is subject event- 


_ ually to reversion to the Mexican Government. Excluding such 


charge, operations for 1941 produced a net income of $379,757.43, 
an improvement of $358,615.70 compared with 1940, mainly due 
to an increase in revenues brought about by export shipments, 
particularly perishables, and generally better business conditions 
throughout Mexico. 

Additions and Betterments. Charges to investment in trans- 
portation property of Southern Pacific Transportation System 
aggregated $34,368,489.87. Additions and betterments to rolling 
stock amounted to $23,315,797.00, an increase of $17,705,237.23 ; 
and all other additions and betterments, totaling $11,052,692.87, 
increased $3,884,692.68 ; compared with 1940. 

The following new rolling stock was received, on orders placed 
in 1940 and 1941: 20 steam passenger locomotives, 51 lightweight, 
steel passenger-train cars, and 3,319 freight-train cars, covered 
by Equipment Trusts; 40 Diesel-electric switchers, and 279 
freight-train cars, covered by conditional sale contracts; and 10 
freight-train cars provided out of treasury funds. The expendi- 
tures include your Company’s proportion of the cost of providing 
equipment for a second jointly owned “City of San Francisco” 
for the streamliner service between San Francisco and Chicago; 
and also include the cost of improvements to a number of units of 
locomotives, passenger-train cars, and freight-train cars, made 
during the year. 

Scheduled for delivery during 1942 on orders placed during 
1941 are 10 steam passenger locomotives, 40 heavy-duty freight 
locomotives, 23 Diesel-electric switchers, and 4,885 freight-train 
cars. The foregoing equipment is being delivered currently, and 
it is expected that the final units will be delivered by summer end. 

Approximately 490 track miles of the rail laid in renewals, 
during the year, replaced rail of lighter weight. Approximately 
86 miles of new sidings, yard tracks, and extensions of such 
tracks were completed, and additional such work was in progress 
at the end of the year. Between Santa Margarita and San Luis 
Obispo, 16.3 miles, and between Delta and Black Butte, about 
50 miles, in California, facilities were being installed to provide 
for control by train dispatchers of signals and switches governing 
movement of trains. Shop and roundhouse facilities at various 
terminals, and locomotive water supply facilities at a number of 
locations, were improved. A new passenger station was com- 
pleted at Salinas, California, and the station at Bakersfield, Cali- 
fornia, was modernized. 

Capital Stock. There was no change during the year in the 
number of shares of capital stock of Southern Pacific Company 
issued and outstanding. The number of stockholders, at the end 
of the year, was 41,627, compared with 43,876 at the end of 1940. 

Funded Debt and Bank Loans. There was a net decrease, 
during 1941, of $24,683,463.51 in funded debt held by the public 
i short term bank loans of Southern Pacific Transportation 

ystem. 
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The $19,800,000 of loans due the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration at December 31, 1940, had been reduced to $7,000,000 on 
July 22, 1941; and the $20,000,000 of short term bank loans 
carried in the account “Loans and Bills Payable” at December 
31, 1940, had been reduced to $13,000,000 on June 16, 1941. 

On October 1, 1941, the Company issued $20,000,000 of new 
Serial Bank Loans maturing over a period of four years in equal 
quarterly installments of $1,250,000 beginning January 1, 1942, 
bearing interest at rates ranging from 2% to 3%4% per annum, 
depending upon maturity, and averaging over the four year term 
slightly less than 3%. The proceeds of the Serial Bank Loans 
were used to repay the balance of $7,000,000 of Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation 4% Loan, due May 1, 1945, and the balance 
of $13,000,000 of 344% bank loans which were due November 
1, 1941. 

On October 31, 1941, a payment of $5,000,000 was made on the 





Consolidated Balance Sheet—December 31, 1941 


SouTHERN PaciFic TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 


(Southern Pacific Company and Transportation System Companies, Consoli- 
dated, Excluding Inter-Company Securities and Open Account Balances) 
The assets reported below are stated on the basis of the classifications pre- 
scribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission. Other than the reserves 
provided, no attempt has been made to adjust the assets to current esti- 
mated values. 


ASSETS 
INVESTMENTS 


Transportation property .......... $1,459,078,011.53 
Miscellaneous physical property ... 27,107 ,399.43 





Sante AGNAE lass. das seseacnie oe 714,691.14 
Deposits with trustees for the ac- 
quisition of equipment trust 
CUMING 5 sel ct caudcccesace +s 9,595,548.05 
Affiliated companies—Securities and 
WOAMUMEON 2 ac va wene xcade secen +3 272,941,185.93 
Other investments, including securi- 
ties of, and advances to, non- 
affiliated companies ............ 5,376,598.13 $1,774,813,434.21 
Deduct: 
Reserve for accrued depreciation— 
Road, equipment, and miscellane- . 
ous physical property ......... $150,218,745.61 
Reserve for amortization of im- 
provements on leased property 
and investment in property sub- 
$OCE te TOCCIMON oS ests es 1,363,261.20 
Appropriated surplus—Reserve for 
decline in investment securities 
SiMe AGWAMOER oak ose wives wee 137,864,444.12 289,446,450.93 
INCRE IRMOMRORUINEN 8 oo dia) so Gu chan ok he eRe eta $1,485,366,983.28 
CuRRENT ASSETS 
MM CO cadlaws sauaaeh ewes dee deus $33,922,138.15 
Material and supplies ............ 19,730,695.96 
Other current assets ............. 33,078,578.84 86,731,412.95 


DEFERRED ASSETS AND UNADJUSTED DEBITS 
ECMUNTO SOMMERS, 5k oo 2es cd eis cee $1,032,376.19 
1 


0. 
3,611,754.96 14,644,131.15 





Rerecucilecedée istcee de ewemeetecasee $1,586,742,527.38 








LIABILITIES 

CAPITAL STOCK HELD BY THE PUBLIC 
Southern Pacific Company (3,772,- 
763.0564 shares, no par value).. 


: $383,581,150.64 
Transportation System Companies. . 


1,200.00 $383,582,350.64 


GRANTS IN AID OF CONSTRUCTION 


4,561,620.99 
FUNDED DEBT UNMATURED 


Held by the public .............. $704,096,025.98 
Held by Solely Controlled Affiliated 
Companies ...2.cesecccceseces. 4,073,000.00 
Held in sinking funds by  Trans- 
portation System Companies .... 700,000.00 708,869,025.98 





NON-NEGOTIABLE DEBT TO AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
CHGS SECOMMEE «ded oa cs ie wele cee sn awcebeeuv teas. 
CuRRENT LIABILITIES 
Accounts and wages payable ...... $22,036,104.03 
Interest matured unpaid ......... 2,288,007.03 
Interest payable January Ist ...... 4,254,433.71 


10,167,472.62 


Unmatured interest accrued ...... 5,700,401.48 

Accrued tax liability ............ 7,410,059.36 

Other current liabilities .......... 4,660,224.60 46,349,230.21 
DEFERRED LIABILITIES AND UNADJUSTED CREDITS 

Deferred liabilities .............. $5,037,882.26 


Unadjusted credits .....-........ 23,81 2,005.69 28,849,887.95 








CONSOLIDATED ADJUSTMENT 
Excess of inter-company liabilities 
CUGE DANCIN CTIMNUEI, Soi vie cin cies webb eecineiesce 
CorPORATE SURPLUS 
Appropriated surplus ............ 
Less: Reserve for decline in invest- 
ment securities and advances de- 
ducted from “Investments” above 


69,376,367.46 
$148,178,376.63 


137,864,444.12 


$10,313,932.51 
324,672,639.02 334,986,571.53 


UNM NN vs ha case tibia ca des checueneduetes $1,586,742,527.38 





Balance of appropriated surplus 
Profit and loss—Balance ......... 
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new Serial Bank Loans, reducing the amount outstanding to 
$15,000,000. Other funded debt held by the public was retired, 
during the year, in the principal amount of $14,508,463.51, con- 
sisting, principally, of bonds and equipment trusts matured, and 
bonds purchased for use in satisfaction of sinking fund provisions 
of mortgages or purchased and held alive within the System or 
by Solely Controlled Affiliated Companies. 

In addition to issuance of the new Serial Bank Loans for the 
purposes mentioned, an equipment trust, known as “Southern 
Pacific Company Equipment Trust, Series R,” was created to 
provide for the construction and acquisition of certain new rolling 
stock for delivery in 1941 and 1942, and $14,625,000, par value, 
of 2%4% Equipment Trust Certificates was issued. The certifi- 
cates are guaranteed by Southern Pacific Company; are dated 
June 2, 1941; and mature in amounts of $975,000 on June 1 of 
each year from 1942 to 1956, both inclusive. 


General 


During the past year the Transportation System and sepa- 
rately operated Solely Controlled Companies operating in the 
United States expended $33,588,000 (excluding non-cash items) 
for additions, including equipment, and for improvements to their 
several properties. In addition, there was expended $5,000,000 in 
reduction of bank loans, $19,800,000 in payment of the balance 
owing on loans from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
and $18,957,000 for the retirement of other debt, principally bonds, 
equipment trusts, and conditional sale contract payments that 
had matured, and for bonds purchased for use in satisfaction of 
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sinking fund provisions of mortgages or purchased and held 
alive within the System. 

Funds for the foregoing purposes were derived principally from 
earnings, which, after deducting all charges, including approxi- 
mately $12,000,000 for depreciation and retirements, aggregated 
$34,574,000; from the sale of capital assets which approximated 
$12,618,000 (including the “Morgan Line” fleet of steamships) ; 
and from $20,135,000 of borrowed funds used in connection with 
the acquisition of new rolling stock. 


In -Memoriam 

The Board records with profound sorrow, the death, on No- 
vember 15, 1941, of Mr. A. D. McDonald, who, having entered 
the Company’s service as a clerk in 1901, had, on August 1, 1932, 
advanced by successive stages to the office of President, and 
upon retirement of the Chairman and the abolition of that office 
in 1939, became, as President, the Company’s chief executive 
officer. He also served as a Director and Member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee from 1925 to the time of his death. His 
election to the office of ‘President came at the beginning of a 
critical stage in the Company’s history, and his leadership, marked 
by indefatigable energy and excellent judgment, was of inestim- 
able benefit to the Company. 


The Board acknowledges, with grateful appreciation, the loyalty 
and efficient services of officers and employees. ; 
By order of the Board of Directors, 

A. T. MERCIER, 


President. 
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Construction 
(Continued from page 838) 


than $146,000 will be expended for a new 
west bound train yard, including a yard 
office building 40 ft. by 80 ft. and facilities 
for train crews and yard forces. More 
than 40,000 ft. of tracks and 23 turnouts 
are included in this project. 

At Dunsmuir, Cal., about $196,000 has 
been authorized for the construction of over 
6 miles of additional yard tracks and the 
rearrangement of other existing yard 
tracks. The work also involves the shift- 
ing of the existing main line for a con- 
siderable distance. 

At Brooklyn, Ore., about $69,000 has 
been spent to construct about 1.6 miles of 
additional yard tracks and a_ blacksmith 
and tinsmith shop. This shop, which is of 
framed timber construction, 80 ft. by 120 
ft. covered with galvanized corrugated 
metal, replaced outmoded smaller buildings 
used for like purposes. 

At Eugene, Ore., improvements to the 
passenger yard and freight yard, involv- 
ing an expenditure of $328,000, have just 
recently been completed. This work in- 
cluded the construction of approximately 
12%4 miles of additional tracks, construc- 
tion of a 65,000-gal. water tank and two 
water columns, replacing a 100-ft. turn- 
table with a 126-ft. turntable, construction 
of a 4-stall addition to the roundhouse with 
pits, and necessary air, water, steam lines, 
store buildings, yard offices, etc. 

At Klamath Falls, Ore., work involving 
the construction of about 4 miles of addi- 
tional yard tracks has just recently been 
completed at a cost of approximately $115,- 
000. At Roseville, Cal., about $64,000 will 
be expended to rearrange existing track- 
age and to construct additional yard 
trackage. : 


Financial 





CENTRAL oF Georcia.—R. F. C. Loan.— 
This road has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for approval of a 
plan whereby it would borrow $4,840,000 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. Proceeds of the loan would be used 
to pay off $4,840,000 of bonds secured by 
the Collateral Trust Mortgage of the Cen- 
tral Railway & Banking Company of Geor- 
gia, which mature May 1. 


CENTRAL OF GrorGIA.—Annual Report.— 
The 1941 annual report of this road shows 
a net income after interest and other 
charges, of $1,393,987, compared with a net 
deficit of $1,895,674 in 1940. Selected items 


from the income statement follow: 

Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
with 1940 


-9.50 
+$5,770,542 


1941 
1,855.70 
$22,336,739 


Average Mileage 
Operated 

Raitway OPERATING 
REVENUES 





Maintenance of way 
and structures 
Maintenance of 
equipment 
Transportation 


+172,300 


+397,712 
+1,177,192 


2,367,138 


3,730,237 
8,227,529 





ToTAL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 


16,027,243 +1,869,851 
Operating ratio 71.75 -13.71 





Net REvENUE 
FROM OPERATIONS 


) 6,309,496 
Railway tax accruals 


1,628,110 


+3,900,691 
+186,844 





Railway operating 
income 

Equipment rents 
—Net Dr. 

Joint facility rents 
—Net Dr. 


4,681,386 
178,007 
118,319 


+3,713,847 
+114,251 
—14,331 





Net Rattway 
OPERATING INCOME 
Non-operating income 


4,385,060 
643,602 


$3,613,927 
-254,518 





Gross INCOME 5,028,663 +3,359,409 





Rent for leased 
roads and equipment 
Interest on 

funded debt 


Totat DeEpucTIoNns 
FROM Gross INCOME 


290,398 
2,915,078 


+103,612 
-20,802 





3,634,676 +69,742 





Income balance trans- 


ferred to profit and loss $1,393,987  +$3,289,661 





Cuicaco & Eastern ILLinors.—Annual 
Report.—The 1941 annual report for this 
company shows net income after fixed 
charges of $1,472,373, compared with a 
deficit of $1,041,022 in 1940. Selected items 
from the income statement follow: 

Increase 
or 
Decrease 


Compared 
1941 with 1940 
924.92 


$18,672,227 


Average Mileage 
Operated 
RAILway OPERATING 


REVENUES +$2,984,168 





Maintenance of way 
and _ structures 2,078,756 
Maintenance of 

equipment 3,298,303 
Transportation (rail line) 6,808,177 


+180,622 


$516,912 
+665, 060 








ToTaAL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 


41,479,970 
Operating ratio -4,54 


13,712,979 
73.44 








Net REVENUE 
FROM OPERATIONS 


) 4,959,248 
Railway tax accruals* 


1,483,000 


+1,504,198 
+495,000 





Railway operating 

income 

Equipment rents—Net Dr. 
Joint facility rents 

—Net Dr. 


41,009,198 
+36,312 


$29,053 


3,476,248 
859,413 


683,293 





Net Rartway 
OPERATING INCOME 
Other income 


$943,834 
34,876 


+908,958 


io. eee 


1,933,542 
280,302 


2,213,844 





ToTaL INCOME 


Rent for leased 
roads and equipment 
Interest on 

funded debt 


+983 
-1,115,663 


196,334 
471,208 


Continued on next left-hand page 
















































You can get all three of these essential operating 


é factors with high-speed super-power steam loco- 
us motives of the type that Lima has recently de- 
13 livered to the Chesapeake & Ohio. These ten 
a “Allegheny Type” locomotives have proved so 
2s successful that the C & O has placed an additional 
Mt order for ten duplicate locomotives. 


876 LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS @ Ct) Le INCORPORATED, LIMA, OHIO 


INCORPORATED 
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843 


TotaL Fixep CHARGES 682,808 -1,576,264 





Income AFTER 


Fixep CHARGES 1,472,373 +2,513,394 





Contingent Charges: 


Interest on funded debt 721,800 +821,800 





Disposition of net 
income: 

Appropriation of income 
for sinking funds 


150,000 -27,500 





Interest on bonds 


in sinking fund 8,162 -209,718 





Income appropriated for 
investment in physical 
property 


373,445 +373,445 





Balance of income trans- 


ferred to Profit and Loss $218,966  +$1,655,367 





* Includes $415,000 for Federal Income Taxes. 


Cuicaco & NortH WEstTERN.—Abandon- 
ment.—Acting on this company’s request, 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in Finance Docket No. 13519, 
has dismissed without prejudice its appli- 
cation for authority to abandon a line of 
railroad extending from Sanborn, . Minn., 
to Wanda. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & PaciFic.— 
Court Approves Re-Organization Fees.— 
The United States District court at Chi- 
cago, on April 15, approved legal, ac- 
counting and other fees totaling $1,012,521 
involved in re-organization proceedings. 
The I. C. C. had approved the fees in 
February. 


Cuicaco, St. Paut, MINNEAPOLIS & 
OmaHaA.—Annual Report—The 1941 an- 
nual report of this company shows net defi- 
cit of $705.679 after interest and other 
charges, a decrease of $1,341,198 as com- 
pared with net deficit in 1940. Selected 


items from the income account follow: 
Increase 

or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1941 with 1940 
1,629 
$20,134,522 
2,561,020 


3,204,547 
8,564,093 


Average Mileage 
Operated ; 
RatLway OPERATING 
REVENUES +$2,055,556 
+42,464 


+139,197 
+466,245 





Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of 
equipment 
Transportation 





ToTAL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 


15,624,555 
Operating ratio 77.6 


+672,232 
-5.1 





Net REVENUE 

FROM OPERATIONS 
Railway tax accruals 
Equipment rents—Net 
Joint facility 
rents—Net 


4,509,967 
1,443,013 
980,177 


383,045 


+1,383,324 
+70,909 
42,432 


+13,120 





Net Raitway 
OPERATING INCOME 1,703,732 
Other income 79,128 


1,782,860 


+1,296,863 
+11,993 


+1,308,856 





Totat INCOME 





Rent for 

leased roads 
Interest on 
funded debt 


TotaL Fixep CHARGES 


1,703 
2,322,845 
2,482,521 

$705,679 








Net Dericit —$1,341,198 





Erit.—Reorganization—In order to ef- 
fect its reorganization, this recently-reor- 
ganized company has been authorized by 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to purchase the properties of 
the Arlington; the Bergen County; the 
Bergen & Dundee; the Docks Connecting ; 
the Long Dock; the New York, Lake Erie 


RAILWAY AGE 


& Western Docks & Improvement; the 
Newark & Hudson; the Paterson, Newark 
& New York; the Penhorn Creek; and 
the Erie Terminals. 

At the same time this company was 
granted authority to assume liability for 
$2,960,000 of New York, Lake Erie & 
Western Docks & Improvement first mort- 
gage five per cent bonds, and $7,500,000 
of Long Dock consolidated mortgage 334 
per cent bonds. 


DENvER & Rr1o GRANDE WESTERN.— 
Abandonment.—This company has asked 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to abandon its Castle Valley 
branch extending from Salina, Utah, to 
Crystal, 17.5 miles. 


Erte. —New Director—John W. Sted- 
man, vice-president of the Prudential In- 
surance Company, Newark, N. J., was 
elected a director, to succeed G. D. Brooke, 
who has resigned. 


Erre.—Abandonment by the Elmira State 
Line-—The Elmira State Line and the 
Erie, respectively, would be authorized to 
abandon a line and the operation thereof 
extending from State Line Junction, N. Y., 
to the New York-Pennsylvania state line, 
6.5 miles, if Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission adopts a recom- 
mended report of its Examiner J. S. 
Prichard. At the same time Examiner 
Prichard would also permit the Erie to 
abandon a line of railroad, formerly owned 
by the Tioga, extending from the New 
York-Pennsylvania state line to Tioga 
Junction, Pa. 13.5 miles, and abandon 
operation under trackage rights over a line 
of the Northern Central (a P. R. R. sub- 
sidiary) from Southport Junction, N. Y., 
to State Line Junction, two miles. 

In the same recommended order the ex- 
aminer would deny the Erie authoritv to 
abandon a line of railroad, formerly owned 
by the Tioga, extending from Arnot Junc- 
tion, Pa., to Hoytville, 11.8 miles, and 
authority to abandon operation over a line 
of railroad, formerly owned by the Bloss- 
burg Coal Company, extending from sur- 
vey station 1471 plus 04 to Arnot Junction, 
Pa., 1.5 miles. 


Itttnors CENTRAL.—A bandonment.—This 
company would be authorized to abandon 
a line extending from the point of connec- 
tion with the Freeport-Madison Division at 
Red Oak, Ill., in a general northwesterly 
direction to Dodgeville, Wis., 57.4 miles, 
if Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission adopts a proposed report of 
its Examiner A. G. Nye. 


InpIANA Harpor Bett.—Annual Report. 
—The 1941 annual report of this road 
shows a net income, after interest and oth- 
er charges, of $1,385,819, compared with 
a net income of $1,116,603 in 1940. Select- 
ed items from the income statement follow: 


Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
with 1940 


+$2,634,365 


1941 
$14,811,183 


RAILWAY OPERATING 
REVENUES 





Maintenance of way 
and structures 
Maintenance of 
equipment 
‘Transportation 


1,068,283 


1,326,258 
6,541,068 


+328,343 


+153,336 
+1,032;301 
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ToTaL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 


S : 9,688,348 
Operating ratio 65.41 


+1,578,127 
-1.19 
Loy 
+1,056,238 
+626,315 


LS 


Net REvENUE 
FROM OPERATIONS 
Railway tax accruals 


5,122,835 
1,787,303 


Railway operating 
income 
Equipment rents 


3,335,531 
1,145,293 
304,227 


+429,922 
+181,116 
—55,286 


—_—_—_—_— 


ae T. 
Joint facility rents 
—Net Dr. 
Net Rartway 


OPERATING INCOME 1,886,011 
Other income 46,804 


1,932,815 


+304,092 
+14,939 
-——————. 
ToTtaL INCOME +319,031 
Rent for leased _ 
roads and equipment 
Jnterest on 
funded debt 


ToTaL FixED CHARGES 


97,138 
394,000 

~ $05,456 
$1,385,819 


+57,160 


+47,958 
+$269,217 


Net INCOME 


Kansas City SoutTHERN.—Annual Re- 
port——The 1941 annual report for this 
company shows a net income, after interest 
and other charges, of $1,846,122, as com- 
pared with a net income of $1,132,313 in 
1940. Selected items from the income 


statement follow: 
Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1941 with 1940 
878.78 


$19,163,035 


Average Mileage 
Operate 
RAtLWAY OPERATING 


REVENUES +$4,780,656 





Maintenance of way 
and structures 
Maintenance of 
equipment 
Transportation 


2,193,936 


3,005,822 
5,448,613 


+912,100 


+857,659 
+1,282,795 





ToTAL OPERATING 
F.XPENSES 


12,103,925 
Operating ratio 72.61 


+3,132,257 
+1.39 





Net REVENUE 
FROM OPERATIONS 
Railway tax accruals 


7,059,110 
1,811,442 


+1,648,399 
+540,521 





Railway operating 
income 

Ea-inment rents 
—Net Dr. 

Joint focility rents 
—Net Dr. 


5,247,668 +1,107,878 
1,045,326 


118,796 


+432,871 
$11,503 





Net Rattway 
OPERATING INCOME 
Other income 
ToTaL INCOME 


$663,504 
+66,907 
$730,411 


4,083,546 





15,019 481 
2,806,439 $5,305 
$8,249 


2,878,640 
1,846,122 $713,809 


Rent for leased roads 
Interest on funded 
debt—Fixed interest 


ToTaAL F1xEp CHARGES 





Net INcoME 


Disposition of 

net income: . 

Dividend appropriations of 
income—Preferred Stock 

Dividend No. 110 420,000 +210,000 
Income balance transferred 

to Profit and Loss $1,426,122 


+$503,809 

LeHIGH VALLEY.—Annual Report—The 
1941 annual report for this company shows 
a net income, after interest and other 
charges, of $3,256,470, compared with a 
net deficit of $301,026 in 1940. Selected 
items from the income statement follow: 


Increase or 
Decrease 


Average mileage 
Operated 

RatLway QPERATING 
REVENUES 


1,268.46 
$56,750,722 


+$9,270,886 
cece 


Maintenance of way 


and structures 41,406,898 


4,572,857 


Continued on next left-hand page 




















The Franklin System of Steam Distribution 
makes available 30 to 40% more horsepower 
for revenue work — without increasing the size 
of the locomotive. This large increase is accom- 
plished by means of the following features: 

1. Separation of valve events, so that admis- 
sion, cut-off, release and compression are 
independently controlled. 

2. Absolutely fixed valve events at all speeds 
and all cut-offs. 


TO HAUL HEAVY 
LOADS AT HIGH 
SPEEDS... 


3. Large inlet and exhaust passages and im- 
proved steam flow. 

4. Reduced cylinder clearance volume. 

5. Reduced weight of moving masses and re- 
duced mechanical friction. 

Through the results obtained by the appli- 
cation of The Franklin System of Steam Dis- 
tribution it is now possible to build smaller 
locomotives with the same power or the same 
size locomotives with even greater power. 





NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 


RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, Stim v ee Oo, MONTREAL 


5 FRANKLIN 


a a ee 


In Canada: 


April 25, 1942 
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Maintenance of 
equipment 


: 8,997,628 
Transportation 


227121,263 


$1,227,874 
+2,600,678 





ToTaL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 


38,663,395 +5,439,809 
Operating ratio 68.13 —-1.84 





Net REVENUES FROM 
OPERATIONS 
Railway tax accruals 


18,087,328 +3,831,077 


5,090,361 +332,191 


2,736,162 +279,830 
167,298 78,811 





Equipment rents—Net 
Joint facility rents—Net 





Net Rartway OPERAT- 
Inc INCOME 
Other income 


+3,210,245 
+154,861 


+3,365,106 
+114,578 
+71,385 


10,093,5066 
935,477 





Totat INCOME 11,028,983 
Rent for leased roads 2,651,389 
Interest on funded debt 4,333,343 


Tota, DEDUCTIONS FROM 
Gross INCOME 





7,772,513 
$3,256,470 


—192,389 
+$3,557,496 





Net INCOME 





LouisvitLE & NASHVILLE.—Abandon- 
ment.—This company has asked the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for author- 
ity to abandon a line extending in a south- 
easterly direction from North Winchester, 
Ky., to Maloney, 53 miles. 


LovuIsviLLE & NASHVILLE.—Annual Re- 
port.—The 1941 annual report of this road 
shows a net income, after interest and other 
charges, of $19,475,250, compared with a 
net income of $9,537,146 in 1940. Selected 
items from the income account follow: 


Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
with 1940 


+$21,567,946 


1941 
$119,569,573 


RAILWAY OPERATING 
REVENUES 





Maintenance of way 
and structures 
Maintenance of 
equipment 
Transportation 


11,719,134 


23,358,292 
37,247,504 


+1,244,931 


—282,736 
+4,668,659 





ToTAL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 


78,076,815 
Operating ratio 65.3 


+6,019,451 
8.2 





Net REVENUE 
FROM OPERATIONS 
Railway tax accruals 


41,492,757 
18,212,127 


+15,548,495 
+7,907,193 





Railway operating 
income 

Equipment rents 
—Net Cr. 

Joint facility rents 
—Net Dr. 


23,280,630 
3,229,753 
962,160 


+7,641,303 
+836,557 
+117,630 





Net RArtway 
OPERATING INCOME 
Other income 


25,548,223 


+8,360,230 
3,091,635 


+1,430,180 





IncOME AVAILABLE 


For FixeEp CHARGES 28,557,285 +9,816,941 





Rent tor leased 
roads and equipment 
Interest on 

funded debt 


ToraL Fixep CHARGES 


308,079 
8,669,094 
9,082,035 


—41,118 
—151,489 
—121,162 








Net income transferred 


to profit and loss $19,475,250  +$9,938,104 





MAINE CENTRAL.— Annual Report—The 
1941 annual report of this road shows net 
income of $1,249,082 after interest and 
other charges, an increase of $809,915 as 
compared with net income in 1940. 
Selected items from the income account 


follow: 

Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
with 1940 


+$2,569,384 
+200,538 


+436,290 
+675,545 


1941 
$14,726,458 
1,993,947 


2,602,085 
5,017,448 


Rarttway OPERATING 
REVENUES 





Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of 
equipment | 
Transportation 





RAILWAY AGE 


TotTaL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 


10,281,501 
Operating ratio 69. 


+1,436,441 
82 -2.94 





Net REVENUE 
FROM OPERATIONS 
Railway tax accruals 


4,444,957 
1,244,836 


+1,132,943 
4+238,213 





Railway operating 
income 

Equipment and joint 
facility rents—Net Dr. 


+894,730 
+158,454 


3,200,121 
497,639 





Net Raritway 
OPERATING INCOME 


2,702,482 
Other income 


451,547 
3,154,029 


+736,276 
—8,986 


+727,291 





Tota INCOME 





Rent for 

leased roads 
Interest on 
funded debt 


573,469 
1,176,183 


—39,856 
—45,290 





Tota, DeEpucTIONS 


FRoM Gross INCOME 1,904,946 


$1,249,082 


—82,624 
+$809,915 





Net INCOME 





Minneapotts & St. Louis.—Sale of 
Properties—The sale of this road has been 
set for May 15 with Howard S. Abbott 
as special master. The federal court at 
Minneapolis, Minn., has fixed $2,010,500 
as the minimum bid to be considered. 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS OF MExiIco.—An- 
nual Report—The net income of the Na- 
tional Railways of Mexico amounted to 
22,354,632 pesos for 1941, an increase of 
6,585,953 pesos, compared with 1940. Se- 
lected items from the income account are 
as follows: 


1941 
pesos 


171,190,066 
22,445,954 
43,765,538 


68,181,782 
9,673,544 


1940 
pesos 


159,344,555 
22,987,654 
41,102,829 


66,579,934 
9,224,656 


RAILWAY OPERATING 
INCOME 

Maintenance of way 
and structures 
Maintenance of 
equipment 
Transportation, express 
and traffic 

Various 





TotaL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 

Net REVENUE 

FROM OPERATIONS 
Joint facility rents 
—Credits 

Railway tax accruals 


144,066,818 
27,123,248 


242,278 
45,094 


139,895,073 
19,449,482 


235,897 
122,681 





RAILWAY OPERATING 
INCOME 27,320,432 
Hire of freight cars 6,034,825 


19,562,698 
4,730,346 





Net RAItway 
OPERATING INCOME 
Other income 

Rent for leased roads 
and equipment—Credit 


21,285,607 14,832,352 
620,503 116,764 


618,519 849,780 


22,524,629 15,798,896 
169,997 30,217 


22,354,632 15,768,679 





Total income available 
Interests 





Net INcoME 





New York, Cuicaco & St. Louts.—An- 
nual Report—The 1941 annual report of 
this road shows a net income, after interest 
and other charges, of $12,686,691, compared 
with a net income of $3,610,829 in 1940. 
Selected items from the income statement 


follow: 

Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
with 1940 


+$13,795,887 


1941 
$60,219,289 


RAILWAY OPERATING 
REVENUES 





Maintenance of way 
and structures 
Maintenance of 
equipment 
Transportation 


+583,840 


+450,729 
+2,725,035 


5,269,425 


7,790,544 
18,882,948 





ToTaAL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 


34,961,299 +3,849,880 
Operating ratio 58.06 -8.96 





Net REVENUE 
FROM OPERATIONS 
Railway tax accruals 


25,257,990 
3,579,564 


+9,946,007 
+374,996 





‘Miscellaneous rents 


April 25, 1942 


Railway operating 
income 

Equipment rents 
—Net Dr. 

Joint facility rents 
—Net Dr. 


21,678,426 
3,641,630 
468,681 


+9,571,011 
+482,668 
+12,633 





Net RAILway 
OperATING INCOME 


17,568,115 
Other income 


404,203 
19,752,768 


+9,075,710 
—67,947 


a 
ToTaL INCOME +8,921,684 





Rent for leased 


roads and equipment 3,532 


6,870,870 


_ Interest on 


funded debt 


ToraL DEepucTIONS 
From Gross INCOME 


~159,456 





6,874,401 
12,686,691 


~159,456 
+9,075,862 





Net Income 





Disposition of net 
income: 

Income applied to 
sinking and other 
reserve funds 


98,163 509 


—_—_—____., 


+$9,076,371 


Income balance trans- 
ferred to profit and loss $12,588,529 





New York, New Haven & Hanrrrorp. 
—New Diurectors—Three new directors 
have been elected: L. Stanley Champion, 
of Norwalk, Conn., to represent a commit: 
tee of common stockholders; Harry W. 
Harrison, St. Davids, Pa., to represent a 
committee of preferred stockholders; and 
Robert E. Smith, New York, as advisor to 
the two committees. 


NORTHWESTERN PaciFic.—Abandonment. 
—This company has been authorized by Di- 
vision 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to abandon the following portions 
of its Manor branch: (1) Between Lark- 
spur, Calif., and San Anselmo, 3.1 miles, 
and (2) between Fairfax, Calif., and the 
end of the branch at Manor, 0.7 mile. 


Peorta & Eastern.—Annual Report— 
The 1941 annual report of this road shows 
a net income, after interest and other 
charges, of $496,106, compared with a net 
income of $136,791 in 1940. Selected items 
from the income statement follow: 

Increase or 
Decrease 
Compared 

wit 

1941 1940 
211.44 ove eae 
$3,217,181 +$670,426 

388,537 +90,697 

554,958 437,958 
1,276,160 4+213,339 


— 


Average Mileage 
Operated 

RaiLway OPERATING 
REVENUES 
Maintenance of way 
and structures 
Maintenance of 
equipment 
Transportation 


ToTAL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 


2,382,666 4+339,025 
Operating ratio 74.06 -6.18 
Net REVENUE FROM- 
OPERATIONS 


Railway tax accruals 


+331,401 
+75,473 


$255,928 


105,422 
41,143 


834,515 
261,301 


Railway operating income 573,214 
Equipment rents 
—WNet D 50,754 


r. 
Joint facility rents 
59,625 


—Net Dr. 


Net Rarttway OPERAT- 
ING INCOME 


462,835 
41,736 
504,571 


8,380 


360,208 
hits 
640 

_ a 
$359,567 
a 
1,107 


___ ee 
4252 
a 
+$359,315 
ae 


Other income 


Gross INCOME 


Tota DEDUCTIONS FROM 


Gross INCOME 8,465 


Net INcoME $496,106 


Prorta & Pexin Unton.—Annual Re- 
port-—The 1941 annual report for this 
company shows a net income, after inte 
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est and other charges, of $104,996, com- 
pared with a net income of $7,829 in 1940. 
Selected items from the income statement 
follow: 
Increase 
or 
Decrease 


Compared 
with 1940 


+$238,030 


1941 
$1,362,595 


Rattway OPERATING 
REVENUES 





Maintenance of way 
and structures 
Maintenance of 
equipment 
Transportation 


128,305 +13,421 


170,005 
679,621 


+20,077 
+94,305 





ToTAL OPERATING 


EXPENSES 1,098,258 +129,283 





Net REVENUE 
FROM OPERATIONS 
Railway tax accruals 


264,337 +108,747 


166,718 





Railway operating 
income 
Net rents—Cr. 


97,619 
157,593 
Net Raitway 
OPERATING INCOME 
Other income 


255,212 
14,499 


269,710 


+94,831 


Tota, INCOME 


Rent for leased - 

roads and equipment 750 

Interest on 

funded debt* 159,306 
163,188 


104,996 


—1,801 





—2,334 
+97,166 


TotraL Fixep CHARGES 





Net INCOME 





Disposition of net 
income: 
Income balance trans- 


ferred to profit and loss +$97,166 


$104,996 





* Fixed interest. 


Pere MarquettE.—Annual Report.—The 
1941 annual report of this road shows a 
net income, after interest and other charges, 
of $3,236,907, compared with a net income 
of $1,253,067 in 1940. Selected items from 


the income statement follow: 

Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
with 1940 


+$6,040,988 


1941 


Raitway OPERATING 
$39,048,003 


REVENUES 





Maintenance of way 
and structures 
Maintenance of 
equipment 
Transportation 


+700,510 


+915,642 
+1,666,645 


5,053,843 


7,468,478 
13,760,897 





ToTat OPERATING 
EXPENSES 


28,362,515 
Operating ratio 72.63 


+3,422,692 
—2.93 





Net REVENUE 
FROM OPERATIONS 
Railway tax accruals 


+2,618,296 


10,685,488 
+994,691 


3,403,389 





Railway operating 

income 

Equipment rents 
et Dr. 

Joint facility rents 

—Net Dr. 


7,282,099 
580,297 
586,407 


+1,623,604 
~437,968 
+9,385 





Net RAILway 
OPERATING INCOME 
Other income 


6,115,395 +2,052,187 
521,091 —18,089 


6,636,486 +2,034,098 





Tota INCOME 





Rent for leased 
roads and equipment 
Interest on 

funded debt 


TotaL DEDUCTIONS 
FRoM Gross INCOME 


+258 
+23,851 


66,816 
3,228,513 





3,295,329 
3,236,907 


+24,109 
+1,983,840 





Net INCOME 





Disposition of net 
income: 

Income applied to 
sinking and other 
reserve funds 


1,250 +100 





Income balance trans- 
ferred to profit 
and loss 


$3,235,657 +1,983,740 





RAILWAY AGE 


Toronto, Hamitton & BuFFALo.—An- 
nual Report—The 1941 annual report of 
this road shows at net income, after interest 
and other charges, of $476,902, compared 
with a net income of $369,937 in 1940. Se- 
lected items from the income statement fol- 
low: 

Increase or 
Decrease 
Compared 
with 
1941 


111.03 
$3,112,083 


Average Mileage 
Operated 
RAILWAY OPFRATING 


REVENUES +$714,572 





Maintenance of way 
and structures 
Maintenance of 
equipment 
Transportation 


312,432 421,184 


437,988 
744, 895 


+46,376 

+116,153 
TotTaL OPERATING mee ee 
EXPENSES +196,478 
Operating ratio -7.71 
Net REVENUE FROM PO ms 
OPERATIONS 1,451,762 +518,094 
+398,188 
+119,906 


+1,293 





819,751 
632,011 
51,201 


Railway tax accruals 
Railway operating 
income 
Equipment rents 
—Net Dr. 





Joint facility ‘rents 


—Net Cr. 63,561 -277 





Net RAmLway OPERAT- 
ING INCOME 644,371 
54,724 
699,095 


+118,336 


110,853 


Other income 
+7,484 


Gross INCOME 





Miscellaneous rents 511 


Interest on funded debt 204,240 

TotaL DEDUCTIONS FROM 
Gross INCOME 222,193 
$476,902 





—99,481 
+$106,965 





Net INCOME 





VirRGINIAN.—Annual Report.—The 1941 
annual report of this road shows net in- 
come of $6,559,710 after interest and other 
charges, a decrease of $722,024 as compared 
with net income in 1940. 


from the income account follow: 

Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
with 1940 


+13.01 


1941 
653.30 
$27,837,329 
2,083,618 
5,272,224 
4,290,234 


Average Mileage 

Operated 

RAILWAY Ovenatina 

REVENUES +$2,191,425 
—363,198 


+628,611 
+613,800 





Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of 
equipment 
Transportation 





ToTaL OPERATING 


EXPENSES +788,860 


12,435,300 





Net REVENUE 
FROM OPERATIONS 
Railway tax accruals 


+1,402,565 


15,402,029 
+2,223,460 


7,213,460 





Railway operating 
income 8,188,569 
Equipment rents 

—Net ; 547,607 
Joint facility rents 

—Net 52,720 


-820,895 
-61,993 
-3,414 





Net RAILway 
OPERATING INCOME 
Other income 


8,788,896 —886,302 
035 —2,871 


8,891,931 —889,173 





ToTaL INCOME 





Interest on 
funded debt 


Totat Fixep CHARGES 


2,265,244 
2,327,333 
$6,559,710 


-12,431 
-166,842 
-$722,024 








Net Income 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Apr. 21 week year 


Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 24.71 24.47 28.79 
67.04 66.45 59.29 





Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds. 


Selected items ~ 
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Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


John W. Martin has been appointed 
co-receiver for the Florida East Coast, suc- 
ceeding the late Edward W. Lane. The 
appointment is subject to approval by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Robert B. Tunstall, general counsel 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio and the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis (Nickel Plate), 
with headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Richmond, Va., has been elected vice- 
president and general counsel of the C. & 
O. Mr. Tunstall was born in New York 
on February 9, 1880, and graduated in law 


. from the University of Virginia in 1902. 


From that year until 1927, he engaged 
in the general practice of law at Norfolk, 
Va., including service as division counsel 
for the Southern in Virginia. During the 
period from 1920-27 he acted as general 


Robert B, Tunstall 


solicitor in charge of federal valuation of 
the Virginian. On May 16, 1927, Mr. 
Tunstall went with the C. & O. as assistant 
general counsel, and on September 17, 1935, 
he was promoted to general counsel. On 
March 14, 1939, he was appointed also 
general counsel of the Nickel Plate. He 
has been active in the affairs of civic, 
educational and professional societies, be- 
ing past president of the Virginia State Bar 
Association and a former vice-president of 
the American Bar Association. Mr. Tun- 
stall is a member of the Law committee and 
of the Valuation Advisory committee of the 
Association of American Railroads. 


Roy E. Barr, freight traffic manager on 
the Illinois Central, has been elected vice- 
president in charge of traffic, with head- 
quarters as before at Chicago, succeeding 
Fred H. Law, whose death on March 31 
was reported in the Railway Age of April 
4. Mr. Barr was born at Mechanicsburg, 
Ohio, on July 20, 1883, and attended the 
Metropolitan Business school at Lima, 
Ohio. On July 4, 1902, he went with the 
American Express Company at Chicago as 
a clerk and on October 21, 1902, he en- 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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tered railway service as a stenographer in 
the general freight office of the Illinois 
Central, later serving as traveling freight 
agent, chief clerk in the coal traffic de- 
partment and chief clerk in the general 





Roy E. Barr 


freight office. In 1917 Mr. Barr resigned 
to join the coal department of the Edward 
& Bradford Lumber Company as sales 
manager, serving later as vice-president 
and subsequently as president of the Great 


West Coal & Lumber Company. When 
the Knox Consolidated Coal Company of 
Indiana was organized, Mr. Barr became 
its northwestern manager, with headquar- 
ters in Chicago, and in July, 1930, he was 
appointed manager of the Chicago office of 
the Consolidated Coal Company. In March, 
1932, he resigned from the latter position 
to become general coal agent of the IIli- 
nois Central, with headquarters at Chicago 
and in July of the same year, he was ad- 
vanced to coal traffic manager. In Febru- 
ary, 1936, Mr. Barr was promoted to as- 
sistant traffic manager and on May 1, 1939, 
he was advanced to freight traffic manager, 
which position he held until his recent 
promotion. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


J. L. Quarles, whose promotion to su- 
perintendent of stores of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio; the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis and the Pere Marquette, with head- 
quarters at Cleveland, Ohio, was reported 
in the Railway Age of March 28, was born 
at Richmond, Va., on August 25, 1893, and 
entered railway service on December 9, 
1909, as a call boy in the mechanical de- 
partment of the C. & O. at Richmond. On 
March 1, 1910, he was transferred to the 
stores department as a store attendant at 
Richmond and in 1911 he was promoted to 
assistant storekeeper at Fulton, Va. Mr. 
Quarles was appointed shipping clerk at 
Richmond in 1914, and was advanced to 
assistant storekeeper at that point in 1918. 
In 1921 he was promoted to storekeeper at 
Newport News, Va., and two years later 
he was appointed division storekeeper at 
Richmond. In 1924 he was advanced to 
assistant general storekeeper, with head- 
quarters at Clifton Forge, Va., and in 1931 
he returned to Richmond as district store- 
keeper. Mr. Quarles was promoted to gen- 
eral storekeeper, with headquarters at 
Huntington, W. Va., in 1937, which posi- 


RAILWAY AGE 





tion he held until his recent promotion, 
effective March 17. 


Joseph C. McCaughan, whose promo- 
tion to general storekeeper of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio at Huntington, W. Va., was 
reported in the Railway Age of March 28, 
was born on March 24, 1887, at Cumber- 
land, Md. Mr. McCaughan attended Duffs 
Business College, McKeesport, Pa., and en- 
tered railroad service in May, 1906, with 
the Baltimore & Ohio, subsequently serv- 
ing as material distributor, clerk, chief 
clerk and division storekeeper. In Septem- 
ber, 1918, he became chief clerk to the Re- 
gional Purchasing Committee of the United 
States Railroad Administration at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., holding that position until ter- 
mination of federal control of railroads. 
When the division of Liquidation of Claims 
of the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion was organized Mr. McCaughan was 
appointed chief inspector of the Department 
of Materials and Supplies. On April 16, 
1923, he was appointed general storekeeper 
of the Hocking Valley and on December 
15, 1931, he entered the service of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio as general foreman, 





Joseph C. McCaughan 


Huntington (W. Va.) general store. Mr. 
McCaughan was appointed district store- 
keeper on June 15, 1937, with headquarters 
at Richmond, Va., in which capacity he 
served until his recent promotion. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Medard Kerr, whose promotion to lo- 
cal treasurer of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany, with headquarters at San Francisco, 
Cal., was reported in the Railway Age of 
April 4, was born at Galveston, Tex., on 
September 24, 1884, and entered railway 
service in September, 1900, as a clerk in 
the passenger traffic department of the 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe at Galveston, 
Tex. In July, 1903, he went with the 
Southern Pacific in the accounting depart- 
ment at Houston, Tex., and from June, 
1904, until August, 1918, he served in vari- 
ous positions in the accounting department 
of the Southern Pacific Steamship Lines 
at New York. In September, 1918, he 
was promoted to local auditor and in 
March, 1920, he was advanced to auditor 
of the Southern Pacific Steamship Lines. 








April 25, 1942 


In August, 1932, Mr. Kerr was appointed 
assistant to the executive vice-president of 
the Southern Pacific Lines in Texas and 
Louisiana, in charge of steamship opera- 





Medard Kerr 


tions and with headquarters at Houston, 
Tex., which position he held until his re- 
cent promotion, effective April 1. 


Clarence Ogden Amonette, whose 
promotion to general attorney for the 
Southern Pacific Company, with headquar- 
ters at San Francisco, Cal., was reported 
in the Railway Age of April 11, was born 
in Amherst county, Va., on January 18, 
1889, and graduated in law from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia in 1914. He then en- 
gaged in the general practice of law at 
Lynchburg, Va., and served in 1917 and 
1918 as local counsel at that point for the 
Southern and the Chesapeake & Ohio. In 
July, 1920, he entered railway service as 
an attorney in the law department of the 
Southern at Washington, D. C. He left 
railway service in July, 1923, to engage in 
general practice as a member of the firm 
of Ross, Amonette & Ross at Bluefield, 
W. Va., and on April 15, 1923, he returned 





Clarence Ogden Amonette 


to railroad service as valuation attorney 
for the Southern Pacific at San Francisco. 
On October 1, 1932, Mr. Amonette was 
appointed attorney, with the same head- 
quarters, which position he held until his 
recent promotion. 


John Thomas McManmon, whose 
promotion to general freight claim agent 
of the Great Northern, with headquarters 
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at St. Paul, Minn., was reported in the 
Railway Age of April 18, was born at St. 
Paul,. Minn., on June 16, 1891, and entered 
railway service on April 1,:1907, as a.clerk 


in the freight claim office of the Great’ 


Northern at St. Paul. On January 1, 1914, 








John Thomas McManmon 


he was promoted to chief O. S. and D. 
clerk and on October 1, 1917, he was ad- 
vanced to assistant chief clerk. Mr. Mc- 
Manmon was promoted to chief clerk on 
July 29, 1920, which position he held until 
his recent promotion, effective April 1. 


James E. Lyons, whose promotion to 
general attorney on the Southern Pacific, 
with headquarters at San Francisco, Cal., 
was reported in the Railway Age of April 
11, was born at Benecia, Cal., on April 22, 
1890, and attended St. Mary’s College, 
Oakland, Cal.; State Normal School, Lew- 





James E. Lyons 


iston, Idaho, and the San Francisco Law 
School, graduating from the latter in 1915. 
He began his career in 1915 in the private 
practice of law and entered railway service 
in 1918 as assistant local counsel for the 
Southern Pacific at Sacramento, Cal. In 
1921 he was promoted to assistant com- 
merce attorney and in 1924 to commerce 
attorney, with headquarters at San Fran- 
cisco, which position he held until his re- 
cent promotion. 


J. A. Nelson, whose retirement on 
March 31 as chief freight claim agent of 
the Great Northern, with headquarters at 
St. Paul, Minn., was reported in the Rail- 


RAILWAY AGE 


way Age of April 18, was born in Lund, 
Sweden, and came to the United States in 
18883 first living in River Falls, Wis. He 
moved to St. Paul in 1891 and, after com- 
pleting a night school course, became a 
clerk in the freight claim office of the 
Great Northern. He received six promo- 
tions in 23 years and in 1918 was appointed 
chief freight claim agent, which position 
he held until his retirement. 


H. J. Ward, assistant to comptroller of 
the Pennsylvania, with headquarters at 
Philadelphia, Pa., has been promoted to as- 
sistant comptroller. Mr. Ward was born 
at Philadelphia in 1901, and entered rail- 
road service as a junior clerk in the office 





H. J. Ward 


of the auditor of freight traffic in 1918. 
He was appointed traveling auditor in 1935, 
chief clerk to the vice-president and comp- 
troller in 1937 and chief accountant in 
1940, advancing to assistant to comptroller 
later in the same year. While performing 
his duties with the railroad, Mr. Ward at- 
tended the Evening School of Accounts 
and Finance of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and was graduated with honors in 
1931. 


Henley C. Booth, whose promotion to 
assistant general solicitor of the Southern 
Pacific Company, with headquarters at San 
Francisco, Cal., was reported in the Rail- 





Henley C. Booth 


way Age of April 11, was born at Apple- 
ton City, Mo., and was admitted to practice 
before the Supreme Court of California in 
April, 1895, and before the United States 
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Supreme Court in 1916. Mr. Booth en- 
gaged in general law practice at Santa 
Barbara, Cal., for 15 years before entering 
‘railway service on December 1, 1910, as an 
attorney in the general law department of 
the Southern Pacific at San Francisco. On 
July 1, 1933, he was promoted to general 
attorney, which position he held until his 
recent promotion, effective March 1. Since 
1910 Mr. Booth has been engaged in most 
of the Southern Pacific Company’s im- 
portant litigation, .particularly in federal 
courts. 


Rafael Rosas Arce has been appointed 
payroll auditor of the National Railways of 
Mexico, a newiy created position, with 
headquarters at Mexico, D. F. 


MECHANICAL 


L. B. George, division master mechanic 
on the Canadian Pacific at Lethbridge, 
Alta., has been appointed works manager 
of the Weston shops, Winnipeg, Man., 
succeeding John Lee, deceased. 


E. H. Holloway, mechanical assistant 
in the office of the superintendent motive 
power of the Central of Georgia, at Sa- 
vannah, Ga., has been appointed supervisor 
of Diesel maintenance, reporting to T. A. 
Johnson, master mechanic at Macon, Ga. 


Walter Medlock, general foreman on 
the Denver & Rio Grande Western at 
Grand Junction, Colo., has been promoted 
to master mechanic at that point, succeed- 
ing R. B. McLean, who has been trans- 
ferred to the Pueblo division, with head- 
quarters at the Burnham shops, Denver, 
Colo. Mr. McLean relieves A. E. Rice, 
whose promotion to assistant superinten- 
dent of the Pueblo division is reported 
elsewhere in these columns. 


G. L. Fisher, master mechanic of the 
Erie, with headquarters at Buffalo, N. Y., 
has been transferred to Meadville, Pa., 
succeeding T. F. Gorman, deceased. C. 
K. James, master mechanic of motor 
equipment at. Susquehanna, Pa., has been 
transferred to Buffalo to succeed Mr. Fish- 
er. The position of master mechanic of 
motive equipment has been abolished. P. 
B. Carrier has been appointed supervisor 
of motor equipment at Susquehanna. 


OPERATING 


Earl Pearce, assistant trainmaster of 
the Eastern division of the Pennsylvania, 
has been appointed assistant freight train- 
master of the New York division. 


T. B. Smith, night chief dispatcher on 
the Panhandle & Santa Fe at Amarillo, 
Tex., has been promoted to trainmaster at 
Slaton, Tex., succeeding R. C. Matthews, 
who has entered military service. 


H. M. Triplett, chief dispatcher on the 
Smithers division of the Canadian National, 
has been promoted to* acting assistant su- 
perintendent of that division, with head- 
quarters at Smithers, B. C. 


John J. Dee, superintendent of the Chi- 
cago division of the Chicago, North Shore 
& Milwaukee, has been promoted to general 
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The first New York Central 4-8-2, No. 2500 was delivered in 1916. Eighty-five locomotives 
of that series were built during 1916 and 1917. Toward the end of 1924, the New York 
Central asked American Locomotive for the best model their engineering skill and experi- 
ence could produce. And in 1925, No. 2700 was delivered. Two hundred and fifty of that 
series had been delivered by Alco by the end of 1929. Still further improvements were 
incorporated in No. 3000, thirty-five of which were delivered by Alco in December, 1940. 


All of this design and building experience was behind No. 3064, today’s model, fifteen 


of which have just been delivered. 
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superintendent, a newly created position, 
with headquarters at Highwood, III. 


Burton W. Mitchell, whose promo- 
tion to superintendent of the San Joaquin 
division of the Southern Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Bakersfield, Cal., was reported 
in the Railway Age of April 11, was born 
at Clarendon, Pa., on February 7, 1888, 
and entered railway service on February 
28, 1907, as a brakeman on the Pennsyl- 
vania at West Brownsville, Pa. In 1909 
Mr. Mitchell went with the Baltimore & 
Ohio at Uniontown, Pa., as a brakeman 
and on November 17, 1913, he went with 
the Southern Pacific at Los Angeles, Cal., 
as a brakeman. On February 20, 1920, he 
was promoted to conductor and on May 
10, 1921, he was advanced to assistant 
trainmaster. Mr. Mitchell was appointed 
general yardmaster at Indio, Cal., on July 
10, 1923, and on January 1, 1928, he was 
promoted to trainmaster at Indio. In 1936 
he was transferred to Colton, Cal., and on 
September 15, 1937, he was promoted to 


Burton W. Mitchell 


assistant superintendent at Bakersfield. Mr. 
Mitchell was transferred to Los Angeles 
on July 1, 1939, where he remained until 
his recent promotion. 


J. R. Loftis, assistant superintendent 
of the Salt Lake division of the Denver 
& Rio Grande Western, with headquarters 
at Salt Lake City, Utah, has been pro- 
moted to acting superintendent of that di- 
vision, succeeding B. H. Becker, who has 
been called to service as a lieutenant-colo- 
nel in the Military Railway Service at Ft. 
Leonard Wood, Mo. A. E. Rice, master 
mechanic of the Pueblo division, has been 
promoted to assistant superintendent of that 
divison, succeeding to the duties of E. T. 
Barrett, trainmaster, who has also been 
called to service as a major in the Military 
Railway Service at Ft. Leonard Wood. 
W. C. Horner, trainmaster at Helper, 
Utah, has been advanced to assistant su- 
perintendent at Salt Lake City, relieving 
Mr. Loftis, and R. S. James, trainmaster 
at Grand Junction, Colo., has been trans- 
ferred to Helper, replacing Mr. Horner. 
L. H. Hale, trainmaster at Glenwood 
Springs, Colo., has been transferred to 
Grand Junction, succeeding Mr. James, and 
H. W. Bolton, assistant trainmaster at 
Provo, Utah, has been promoted to train- 


RAILWAY AGE 


master at Glenwood Springs, replacing Mr. 
Hale. 


Edwin H. O’Keefe, whose promotion 
to superintendent of freight transportation 
on the New York Central (Michigan Cen- 
tral), with headquarters at Detroit, Mich., 
was reported in the Railway Age of April 


Edwin H. O'Keefe 


11, was born at Detroit on November 5, 
1902, and entered railway service in July, 
1919, in the office of the superintendent 
of car service of the Michigan Central at 
Detroit. In February, 1923, he was pro- 
moted to assistant general car distributor 
and in June, 1926, he was transferred to 
the office of the general manager. In No- 
vember, 1927, Mr. O’Keefe was advanced 
to general car distributor in the office of 
the general superintendent and a year later 
he was appointed assistant chief clerk to 
the general superintendent. In June, 1930, 
he was transferred to Bay City, Mich., as 
chief clerk to the division superintendent 
and in April, 1934, he returned to Detroit 
as chief clerk to the superintendent of 
freight transportation. In July, 1939, Mr. 
O’Keefe was appointed chief clerk to the 
division superintendent at Detroit, which 
position he held until his recent promo- 
tion, effective April 1. 


TRAFFIC 


G. H. O’Brien, traveling freight and 
passenger agent for the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul & Pacific at Boston, Mass., 
has been promoted to general agent at 
Boston, succeeding T. A. Morgan, who 
has been transferred to Philadelphia, Pa., 
relieving E. K. Garrison, who retired 
from active service on April 20. 


J. C. Moore, assistant general freight 
agent of the Spokane, Portland & Seattle, 
has been promoted to general freight and 
passenger agent, with headquarters as be- 
fore at Potland, Ore., succeeding R. W. 
Pickard, incapacitated. Edward Britton 
has been appointed assistant general freight 
agent at Portland, succeeding Mr. Moore. 


James L. Scales, general agent for the 
St. Louis-San Francisco at Little Rock, 
Ark., has been promoted to assistant to 
the freight traffic manager, a newly created 
position, with headquarters at St. Louis, 
Mo., and Wayne A. Young, soliciting 
freight and passenger agent at Kansas City, 
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Mo., has been advanced to general agent 
at Little Rock, succeeding Mr. Scales. 
William L. O’Toole, assistant general 
agent at New Orleans, La., has been pro- 
moted to general agent at that point, re- 
placing F. A. Edmondson, deceased, 
George A. Snyder traffic representative at 
Washington, D. C., has been advanced to 
general agent there, relieving M. G. Dale 
of a portion of his duties. Mr. Dale con- * 
tinues as general agent at Philadelphia, 
Pa; 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


D. E. Rudisill, division engineer of the 
New York division of the Pennsylvania, at 
Jersey City, N. J., has been transferred to 
the office of the chief engineer at Philadel- 
phia, Pa. M. C. Bitner, division engineer 
of the Erie and Ashtabula division, has 
been transferred to the New York division 
at Jersey City, succeeding Mr. Rudisill. 
W. R. Ganser, master carpenter of the 
New York division, has been appointed 
engineer, Washington Terminal. 


Jesse Phillips Dunnagan, whose pro- 
motion to engineer of bridges of the South- 
ern Pacific, Pacific Lines, with headquar- 


Jesse Phillips Dunnagan 


ters at San Francisco, Cal., was reported 
in the Railway Age of March 14, was born 
at St. Louis, Mo., on January 1, 1888, and 
graduated from Leland Stanford Junior 
University in May, 1914. He then went 
to work for the bridge department of the 
California Highway Commission at San 
Francisco, and on June 17, 1916, entered 
railway service as a structural draftsman 
in the maintenance of way department of 
the Southern Pacific at San Francisco. Mr. 
Dunnagan remained in the same depart- 
ment, eventually being promoted to engi- 
neer of structural design, in charge of the 
preparation of plans and specifications and 
the procurement of materials for bridges, 
grade separations, water service, and vari- 
ous other structures, except buildings, 
which position he held until his recent pro- 
motion on March 1. - 


Timothy G. Sughrue, engineer main- 
tenance of way of the Maine Central and 
the Portland Terminal Company, with 
headquarters at Portland, Me., has been 
promoted to chief engineer of the Boston 
& Maine, the Maine Central and the Port- 
land Terminal, Company, with headquar- 
ters at Boston, Mass., succeeding the late 
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W. F. Cummings, whose death was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of April 18. 
Stanley G. Phillips, division engineer of 
the Terminal division of the B. & M. at 
Boston, has been promoted to engineer 
maintenance of way of the Maine Central 
and the Portland Terminal Company, with 
headquarters at Portland, to succeed Mr. 
Sughrue. These appointments became ef- 
fective on April 15. 

Effective April 21, Harold S. Ashley, 
division engineer of the Portland division 
of the B. & M., was transferred to the 
Terminal division at Boston, to succeed 
Mr. Phillips, and Harold F. Tupper, act- 
ing engineer of track, with headquarters at 
Boston, has been appointed division engi- 
neer of the Portland division, with head- 
quarters at Dover, N. H., to succeed Mr. 
Ashley. Guy H. Watson, engineer of 
track, with headquarters at Boston, who 
has been on leave of absence, has returned 
to active service. 

Mr. Sughrue was born in Nashua, N. H.., 
on February 22, 1889, and entered railroad 
service in June, 1906, as a section man on 
the Boston & Maine during summer vaca- 
tion after graduating from Nashua high 
school. He attended the University of New 


Timothy G. Sughrue 


Hampshire and during summer vacations 
in 1906 and 1907 worked as a yard clerk 
and sectionman with the Boston & Maine. 
In 1909, after graduation, he was appointed 
chainman becoming rodman in 1910, drafts- 
man in 1911, assistant supervisor of bridges 
and buildings in 1914 and supervisor of 
bridges and buildings in 1918. Mr. Sugh- 
rue was appointed division engineer of the 
Terminal division of the Boston & Maine 
in 1927 and in 1939 he was appointed en- 
gineer of maintenance of way of the Maine 
Central and Portland Terminal, which posi- 
tions he held until his recent promotion. 
He is a member of the New England Rail- 
road Club and the American Railway En- 
gineering Association. 


L. P. Struble, assistant to the chief en- 
gineer of the Central region of the Penn- 
sylvania at Pittsburgh, Pa., has been pro- 
moted to chief engineer of the Eastern re- 
gion, with headquarters at Philadelphia, 
Pa., to succeed William B. Wood, who 
has been appointed resident engineer at 
Baltimore, Md. Mr. Struble was gradu- 
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ated from Lehigh University and entered 
the service of the Pennsylvania on Novem- 
ber 22, 1909, as a draftsman in the office 


.of the chief engineer maintenance of way 


at Pittsburgh. Mr. Struble was engineer 
in charge of the construction of the pres- 


L. P. Struble 


ent facilities and elevated track lay-out at 
Newark, N. J. Following the completion 
of this improvement, he was appointed as- 
sistant to chief engineer of the Central re- 
gion at Pittsburgh in June, 1938, which 
position he held until his recent promotion. 

Mr. Wood was born on September 11, 
1876, at Harrisburg, Pa., and received his 
Ph.B. from the Sheffield Scientific School 
of Yale University in 1897. He entered 
railroad service on October 6, 1897, as rod- 
man on the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis (now P. R. R.) and his entire 
service has been with the Pennsylvania or 
companies which are now part of the Penn- 
sylvania system. Mr. Wood served suc- 
cessively as levelman, transitman, assistant 
engineer, engineer maintenance of way, and 
division superintendent. On April 1, 1914, 
he was appointed general manager of the 
Grand Rapids & Indiana (now P. R. R.) 
and on March 1, 1920, he became general 
superintendent of the Illinois division of 


William B. Wood 
the Pennsylvania, becoming acting general 
manager of the Northwestern region in 
February, 1923. Mr. Wood then served 
as general superintendent of the Illinois 
and New Jersey divisions, successively. In 
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July, 1926, he became assistant to general 
manager of the Western region and in De- 
cember, 1929, he was appointed engineer, 
Baltimore improvement, becoming acting 
chief engineer of the Central region in 
October, 1935. In November, 1936, Mr. 
Wood was appointed chief engineer of the 
Central region, being transferred to the 
Eastern région in February, 1939. 


SPECIAL 


W. A. Gammon, assistant general man- 
ager of the Eastern lines of the Santa Fe 
Transportation Company (motor transport 
subsidiary of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe) at Wichita, Kan., has been 
promoted to general manager, Western 
lines, with headquarters at Los Angeles, 
Cal., succeeding Gene Allen, who has 
been transferred to the Eastern lines, with 
headquarters at Wichita, replacing Harry 
G. Brandt, whose appointment as associate 
director of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, Division of Railway Transport, 
with headquarters at Chicago, was reported 
in the Railway Age of April 4. 


F. W. Edge, superintendent of person- 
nel of the Canadian National, has been 


F. W. Edge 


appointed director of labor relations, with 
headquarters at Montreal, Que. Mr. Edge 
was born in Manchester, England, and 
went to Canada in 1911. Soon afterwards 
he entered the service of the Grand Trunk 
(Canadian National) as a locomotive fire- 
man at Coteau Junction, Que. The fol- 
lowing year he was transferred to Ottawa, 
Ont., where he held clerical positions in 
the motive power department until 1915, 
when he went overseas with the Canadian 
Expeditionary Force. In 1919 Mr. Edge 
returned to the Grand Trunk as chief clerk 
in the motive power department at Ottawa, 
later transferring to Montreal. In 1920 
he became traveling accountant, with head- 
quarters at Montreal. After the amalga- 
mation of the Grand Trunk into the Ca- 
nadian National system, he was transferred 
to Toronto, Ont., subsequently holding 
various positions until 1928, when he be- 
came inspector, Wage Bureau. Mr. Edge 
became investigator in the personnel sec- 
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RANSPORTATION is a vital link in the National de- 

fense program—every locomotive must do its share— 
wear-resisting parts made from HUNT-SPILLER Air Furnace 
GUN IRON will play a big part in keeping your power out 


on the road in revenue service. 


The resistance of H S GI parts to frictional resistance and high 
superheat temperatures not only insures maximum availability of 
power but also economies in fuel consumption and maintenance. 


Keep ’em rolling. 
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tion of the Wage Bureau in 1930 and in 
1937 he was promoted to inspector of staffs 
in the personnel department, becoming su- 
perintendent of personnel the following 
year. 


OBITUARY 


Dr. Thomas R. Crowder, director of 
the department of sanitation and surgery of 
the Pullman Company, with headquarters at 
Chicago, died of a heart attack at his 
home in Winnetka, IIl., on April 15. Dr. 
Crowder was born at Sullivan, Ind. on 
February 6, 1872, and graduated from De 
Pauw University in 1898. He completed 
his medical education at the Rush Medical 
colleged in 1897 and studied at the Univer- 
sity of Vienna in 1902 and 1903. He then 
became assistant to the late Dr. Frank 
Billings of Chicago and in March, 1905, 
he went with the Pullman Company as 
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superintendent of sanitation. In 1915 he 


Dr. Thomas R. Crowder 


was promoted to director of the depart- 
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ment of sanitation and surgery. Dr. Crow- 
der was responsible among other things 
for the early development of the exhaust 
ventilation of cars and the inauguration of 
an annual physical survey of porters in 
1921, and later of pre-employment exami- 
nation of many groups of employees. Dur- 
ing World War I he aided in the planning 
of hospital trains and he saw much service 
in the evacuation of sick and wounded 
from overseas. While on the committee of 
health and medical relief of the U. S. Rail- 
way Administration he drew a sanitary 
code that was adopted by nearly all the 
states. Dr. Crowder had been president of 
the Railway Chief Surgeons Association 
and the American Association of Industrial 
Physicians and Surgeons; chairman of the 
public health section of the American Pub- 
lic Health Association, and an honorary 
member of the Conference of State and 
Provincial Health Authorities of North 
America. 








Operating Revenues and Operating Expenses of Class I Steam Railways 


Compiled from 133 Monthly Reports of Revenues and Expenses Representing 136 Class I Steam Railways 


Item 


Miles of road operated at close of 
month 
Revenues: 
Freight 
Passenger 
ail 
Express 
All other operating revenues .... 
Railway operating revenues . 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures 
Maintenance of equipment 
Traffic 
Transportation—Rail line 
Er “adem age ed line 
Miscellaneous operations 
General 
Transportation for investment—Cr.{ 
Railway operating expenses .... 
Net revenue from railway operations 
Railway tax accruals 
Railway operating income 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance 
Net railway operating income. 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per 
cent) 
Depreciation included in operating ex- 
penses 
Amortization of defense projects. . 
Pay roll taxes 
All other taxes 


Miles of road operated at a close of 
month* 
Revenues: 
Freight 
Passenger 
Mail 
Express 
All other operating revenues .... 
Railway operating revenues .... 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures 
Maintenance of equipment 
Traffic 
Transportation—Rail line 
Transportation—Water line 
Miscellaneous operations 
General 
Transportation for investment—Cr.7 
Railway operating expenses .... 
Net revenue from railway operations 
Railway tax accruals ..........++.. 
Railway operating income 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance 
Net railway operating income. 
Ratio - expenses to revenues (per 
cent 
Depreciation included in operating ex- 
penses 
Amortization of defense projects.... 
Pay roll taxes 
All other taxes ........ ie haietaieew re 


* Represents an average of the mileage reported at the close of each month within the period. 
Transportation for Investment—Cr. cancelled effective January 1, 
Subject to revision. 


+ General Account VIII. 


Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commissicn. 


(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 


FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY, 


United States 
ae. 


Eastern District 
he 


1942 AND 1941 


Southern District 


Western District 
ae eS 





1942 


231,593 


$377,593,235 
54,745,877 


462,486, 015 


47,550,491 
89,961,770 
9,353,669 
163,950,690 
17,2 
4,617,403 
12,202,144 


327,653,379 
134,832,636 
56,736,208 
78,096,428 
8,819,164 
2:791.243 
66,486,021 


70.8 


18,837,533 

4,041,608 
12,427,373 
44,308,835 


1941 


232,413 


$296,145,630 
6 511 (235 
7,944, 520 
3,571,388 
14,240,726 
358,413,499° ° 


36,145,377 

71,265,850 

8,810,502 

125,075,115 
597 


3,312,680 
10,585,439 


735 
255,590,196 
102,823,303 

34,668,724 
68,154,579 
58, 135,957 

71.3 

17,662,473 


9,500,974 
25,167,750 


1942 
56,920 
$157,515,263 


197 089, 896 


19,483,521 
41,753,814 

3,377,215 
76,130,636 


4.939666 


147,619,358 
49,470,538 
21,799,607 
27,670,931 

4,473,250 
1,423,857 
21,773,824 


74.9 
8,161,421 


16, 261,890 


res 
1941 


57,267 


$131,439,343 
13 


. 161,499,194 


15,215,779 
33,308,829 

3,130,289 
58,321,338 


1,412,610 
4,209,991 
1432 
115,564,404 
45,934,790 
14°909,401 
31,025,389 
3,637,149 
1,340,977 
26,047,263 


71.6 
7,701,309 


10,665,280 


1942 


43,900 


$73,997,810 
10,849,005 
1,434,481 
878,513 
2,329,731 
89,489,540 


9,859,876 


2,296, 607 


59,421,223 
30,068,317 
13,795,410 
16,272,907 
315,676 
302, 511 
15,654, 720 


66.4 
4 147,502 


001,638 


3 ;208, 050 
ai; }587,360 


1941 
44,217 


$61,860,538 
3160,496 
1,394,563 
799,279 
1,954,306 
73,169,182 


7,338,711 


605,728 
2,069,560 


831 
47,091,266 
26,077,916 

8,428,581 
17,649,335 
49,530 
274,729 
16,925,076 


64.4 
3,590,944 


1,710,484 
6,718,097 


FOR TWO MONTHS ENDED WITH FEBRUARY, 1942 AND 1941 


231,617 


$770,164,059 
110,443,143 
17,086,395 
9,502,391 
35,981,193 
943,177,171 


97,043,132 
184,400,905 
19,065,629 


340,936,098 
10 


9,828, 918 
25, 127, 323 


676,434,315 
266,742,856 
107,901,279 
158,841,577 
17,470,536 
5/920.778 
135,450,263 


71.7 


36,590,189 

7,903,306 
25,751,430 
82,149,849 


232,427 


$605,726,083 
76,669,850 
16,335,028 
6,977,227 
30,079,501 
735,787,689 


72,882,820 
145,483,569 
17,685,759 
259,045,192 
6,964,888 
21,715,297 
382,710 
524,559,078 
211,228,611 
70,524,898 
140,703,713 
15,196,696 
5,350,759 
120,156,258 


71.3 
35,343,427 


19,551,612 
50,973,286 


56,929 
$321,450,172 


402, 371, 172 


39,954,160 
85,550,456 
6, 821, 561 
156, 933, 336 


4,143,909 
10, 050,946 


303,454,368 
98,916,804 
42,314,142 


44, 734, 388 
75.4 


16,420,826 

3,108,322 
11,396,016 
30,918,126 


57,265 


$267,301,603 
[334,318 
6,116,502 
2:592,276 
15,222,398 
330,567,097 


30,656,379 
68,209,587 
6,281,504 
120,043,844 


3,013,357 
gs oy Ad 


236,793,169 


93,773,928 
30,167,554 


53,557,427 
71.6 
15,463,895 


8,728,620 
21,438,934 


43,902 


$152,355,204 
20,904,768 
eet 
692,082 

ry 883, 004 
182, 5850, 954 


19,638,376 
34,554,134 

3,965, 759 
57, 846, 315 


1,660,693 
4,837,593 


122,502,870 
60,348,084 
27,291,657 
33,056,427 

190,5 


640,992 
32,224,887 


67.0 
7,738,874 
1,874,226 


4,556,727 
22,734,930 


1942. 


44,229 
$127,031,005 
2'865,087 
1,567,759 
4,088,002 
150,017,876 
14,978,125 
27,440,909 
"622,577 
45,441,822 


1,241,339 
4,253,372 


92,421 
96,885,723 


34, 353, 732 
64.6 
7,156,972 


,527,601 
13,782,203 


1942 


130,773 
$146,080,162 


0 
175, 906,579 


18,207,094 
31,424,262 

4,034,341 
60,079,112 


212 
1,884,906 
4,965,871 


29; 057, 477 
68.6 


6,528,610 
1,268,034 
4,681,606 
16,459,585 


130,786 
ee ees 


357,955,045 


37,450,596 

64,296,315 

8,278,309 

126,156,447 
32,3 


4,024,316 
10,238,784 


250,477,077 
107, 477, 968 
38, }295,480 
69,182,488 


58, 490, 988 
70.0 
12,430,489 
2, 920,758 


9,798,687 
28,496,793 


me. 


1941 


130,929 
$102,845,749 


123,745,123 


13,590,887 
24,566,786 
3,889,377 
44,804,750 
597,968 
1,294,342 
4, ts 888 
472 

92, 934° 5.26 
30, 810, 597 
11,330,742 
19,479,855 
3,311,131 
1,005,106 
15,163,618 


75.1 
6,370,220 


3,546,369 
7,784,373 


130,933 
$211,393,475 
2,869,509 


255, }202,716 
27,248,316 
49,833,073 


7,781,678 
93,559,526 


32, "245 099 
74.8 
12,722,560 


7,295,391 
15,752,149 
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One step in the right direction 
and you're in HOTEL CLEVELAND 


* It’s as easy as that to be in Cleveland’s 
most convenient, most friendly hotel. Hotel 
Cleveland is directly connected with the Union 
Passenger Terminal and a modern garage. 
Located on Public Square Park, at the heart of 
the city, all through motor routes come right to 
our door. Convenient, too, for theatres, stores, 
boat docks, Stadium, Auditorium, and every 
part of the city. May we welcome you to 
Cleveland on your next trip here? 


HOTEL CLEVELAND 




















FOR SALE 


USED RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


4—Locomotives—2-8-0 Type 
1—Locomotive—4-6-0 Type : 
13—Steel hopper cars—100,000 Ib. capacity 
7—Flat cars—80,000 Ib. capacity 
5—Gondola cars—80,000 capacity 
2—Passenger & baggage cars 
1—Passenger car 
2—Dump cars Z 
Large quantity railroad ties 
Miscellaneous railroad equipment 
Specifications furnished on request 


RAILROAD STEEL BRIDGES 


Excellent Condition 
Weight 


Bridge {1.75—4-15“ I beams, 21“ span 5,732 Ibs. 
as #4.74—Thru plate girder, 37’ 6’’ span 25, és 
“ #4.79—4 span deck girder, each span 78’ 41,” 295,000 
“ #7.48—1 span deck girder 50’ 38,200 
« = 410.58 —3 span thru girder, each span 58’ 209,125 “ 
«ss 412.47—2 span thru girder, each span 78’ 232,098 <4 
«6 ¥13.24—1—43’ deck girder span; 

1—66’ deck truss 





“ 50126" deck plate girder sp: ety t} “ 
a — ja span 

“ ieee 1—a0" thru girder span ws 20,487 “ 
“ madi span deck plate girder, each span ainem 
“ .92— 45’ deck plate girder 30,600 * 
“ 3934 Span 36” deck — jared 16,450 “ 
«6s $36.56—1 span 62’ deck plate girder 53,460 “ 
‘6s $37.76—1 span 30’ 6”’ deck plate girder 23,235 ‘ 

6 small deck plate bridges crossing oe. from 15’ 
to 19’ span, combined weight 44,230 ‘ 


WIRE * WRITE * PHONE 


DULIEN STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


Room 2280 Woolworth Bidg., New York, N. Y. 
Tele. COrt. 7-4676 








THE CAREFUL INVESTOR JUDGES A SECURITY 
BY THE HISTORY OF ITS PERFORMANCE 
a. 22 
IN THREE-QUARTERS OF A CENTURY OF 
CONTINUOUS PRODUCTION HAS ESTABLISHED 
A RECORD OF PERFORMANCE 
THAT IS UNEQUALLED IN THE HISTORY OF 


INSULATED WIRES AND CABLES 


THE KERITE wineecasce COMPANY INS 











NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 

















“BLACKOUT” protection 
for CAR UNDERFRAMES 


WITH 
WEY FIBROUS 


CAR CEMENT 


Safeguard car frames from ruinous attack of rust and 
corrosion. The application of this Carey Fibrous Car 
Cement assures longer life to freight cars—prevents 
the destructive effects of moisture, weak acid, alkali, 
weather and mechanical wear. It is tough, elastic and 
has maximum adhesive properties. Is easily applied 
and dries quickly. Endorsed by leading railroad and 
car manufacturing companies. Write Dept. 40 for 
details, samples and prices. 


THE PHILIP CAREY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DEPENDABLE PRODUCTS SINCE 1873 


LOCKLAND - - CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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